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ROM the day of his | 

F victory over Young | 
Slam, Roy Bell was | 
popular in the shops, and | 
thus somewhat tempted 
to self-conceit; but he | 
kept his head well, and | 


In Five Chapters.— Chapter II. 


me see y’re paper—phwat yez put on 
it? Iniver had larnin’; but I have an 
ould mother in Lreland, and I want to 
git firin’ to send her more money. [’m 
helpin’ in the boiler shop these six years.” 

“It isn’t likely they’ll leave us to- 
gether,” said Roy; “and if they do, I 








him from the beginning, and some soon 
pronounced him one of the best firemen 
on the division; but trouble was brewing 
for him, and it came when his own 
engineer was replaced by a man from a 
Western road. 


experience in the West; telling how much 
better things were done, and what trains 
he had run there. For some unknown 
reason he “took a secunner at Roy,’’ as 
Watty Gibb said, and soon suggested to 
the foreman of the roundhouse that 





young to be given a strong man’s work. 
When this assertion came to the ears of the 


never forgot or neglected old Andrew Moore’s | can’t show you my answers. But I'll tell you, | other firemen there was a good deal of laughter 
words, “Ye’re to be in Watty Gibb’s gang; do | Sandy—I’ll teach you to read and write for | and gossip at Jackson’s expense. 


what he tells ye, and do it as well as ye can.” | 
But it was not by mere obedience that he won 
the heart of shrewd Watty, another Scotch- | 
man and a very skilful 
machinist, who had served a 
seven years’ long apprentice- 
ship in Glasgow before 
coming to these shops. 

“Yon Professor’s a fine 
lad,” Watty told Andrew 
Moore, after a year or more 
of careful watching of the 
apprentice. “‘I’ll bind mysel’ 
wi’ no predictions—but if he 
disna come to something in 
the warld I’ll be disappointit. 
It’s not only he does what 
he’s told and that wi’ his 
heart in it, but the lad’s got 
initiawtive—he can find work 
for himsel’. And he’s got 
manners, and better than 
manners —there’s a_ kind 
heart atween his ribs. He’s 
one that takes thocht for 
ithers ; for example, if there’s 
ony of us working outside 
and him inside, we'll find 
our dinner-pails warmin’ up 
on the stove when we come 
in.” 

“‘He’ll have made friends, 
then,” said old Andrew. 

“Ye may say so, sir. The 
men was for thinking him a 
dude at first, but now ye’ll 
hear them say, ‘Professor’s a 
gentleman, born and bred.’ 
A modest lad, too, and one 
that’s like to be a grand 
mechanic. He’s always for 
learning better ways of doing 
things, and his professional 
readin’ would surprise ye.” 

“Take care ye dinna show 
him ony special favors, or there’ll be jealousy 
come up,” said Andrew; and that was the 
very consideration which kept the young man 
in the shops a few months longer than Watty 
thought needful. 

But at the end of Roy’s second year a clerk 
handed him an order to come the next morning 
to the office of the superintendent. ‘“There’s 
to be an examination for firemen,’ the clerk 
said. 

As Roy sat next morning in the outer office, 
awaiting the superintendent, a large, raw- 
boned, broad-shouldered man came in. He 
was more than a dozen years Roy’s senior, had 
long been a helper in the boiler shop, and 
although he was an Irishman and not a 
Seotchman, was always known as “Sandy,” 
from his hair and freckles. 

“Is it an examination ther’s goin’ to be?’ 
he asked, nervously. 

“Yes,” answered Roy. 

“For firemin ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Will there be writin’ in it?’ 

“T suppose so.” 

““An’ readin’ and spellin’ 2” 

“It’s likely.” 

“Begorra, I don’t think I’ll make it,” he 
said ; and the perspiration gathered on Sandy’s 
brow. “Phwat’s the use o’ readin’ an’ writin’ 
an’ spellin’, annyway, to be firin’ an engine? | 
“ure, a man kin ring a bell an’ shovel coal | 
Widout thim. Eh?” 

“But suppose your engineer should be taken 
‘ick on the road, and you had to take his train | 
and bring it in? How would you be able to | 
read his orders, or sign them ?”’ | 

“Say,” said Sandy, lowering his voice, “if | 





yourself, if you’ll come down to the Y. M. C. 
A. rooms at night.’ 
“Will ye, thin? 


tos 


I’ll never fergit y’re kindness!’’ said Sandy ; 
and that was the beginning of a connection 
that was of great importance to both. 

Superintendent Good came in, and at once 
began the examination of poor Sandy, whose 
utter failure to write a legible application for 
the place of fireman disposed of him in a few 
minutes. 

Roy’s turn came next. He was subjected to 
a severe examination in reading and writing 
and computing time ; he was rigidly questioned 
as to his habits; then he was sent down to the 
company’s surgeon for examination in seeing 
and hearing, and especially in distinguishing 
between the colors of red and green. 


God bless ye, Professor! | Run nothin’! 


As his papers were accepted, he was put as | 


fireman upon an extra switch engine for a few 
weeks, where he found the work harder than 
anything he had ever done in the shops. But 
true to his promise to Sandy, every night, tired 
as he was, he came back to the reading-room 
after supper and taught the grateful Irishman. 

Clumsy as Sandy was, he was very much in 
earnest, and as he had good intelligence he 
was soon able to read fairly, and to write so 
that he could read what he had written. ‘Then 
providence seemed to have the big man in 
special favor, for he speedily got a chance to 
try the examination again; and was promptly 


| given a trial on one of the huge coal engines 


among the mountains, where he made a very 
good record, and became a regular fireman. 
Meantime Roy was put upon a local freight, 
and then upon the heaviest trains of the road. 
Engineers looked doubtfully at the boyish 
face and form at first, but a few trips showed 


them that the wiry, athletic figure was to be | 


depended upon, and that the youth understood | 
they lave me by yez at the table, will ye lave | how to make steam. Nearly all of them liked | started, so that he might hurry away to the 


**That fellow’s got the big-head badly,’ said 
one. “He talks about what he run out West. 
I'll bet he never had a run 


faster than twenty-five miles an hour, regular 
time, in his life!’ 

“They say he told Professor to mind his own 
business when he offered to help him fix his 
engine,’’ added another ; “and Professor knows 
more about an engine in a minute than that 
fellow does ina year. Gah! That Jack don’t 
know the first thing about fixing a modern 
engine!’’ 

“Well, if I was Professor I’d see him a long 
way first before I’d help him out, if he told me 
to mind my own business,”’ added another. 

But this severity of comment was mild and 
vague compared with that of Watty Gibb 
when told by the master-mechanic of the 
suggestion that Roy should come back into the 
shop and get older before settling down finally 
on the road. 

“Older!” Watty said. “He’s old enough, 
noo, to keep steam better nor half the men on 
the division! 
less coal, too! 
heid at a’ aboot putting fire intil an engine. 
They’ll come intil the yairds pilin’ it in as if 
they had fifty miles to go yet; and their 
engines’ll be that hot that ye’ll no be able to 
make ony repairs on them for hours after. 
Professor comes in as if he had a heid in his 
hat. Yon creature Jackson complainin’ of 
Professor! If the lad didna know mair aboot 
a locomotive than Jackson, I’d be ashamed!” 

It was about a week later when the great 
day of the Scots of Peru arrived—the day of 
their annual gathering under the auspices of 
the Caledonian Society, for Scottish games. 
Watty Gibb himself meant to illustrate the 
sword dance to the American public, and had 
come early to the shop, and got the work well 


And ye'll find he does it wi’ | 
A lot o’ they fellies hae no 


| 


Professor was a good enough boy, but too | 
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festive scene; but even as he was putting on 
his coat to depart, there was an outcry, and 
behold, Jackson, with his engine beyond his 
control, was coming rapidly down the track 
leading to the machine-shop. 

“Took! Look! There’s some o’ that blow- 


This man, a restless, irritable creature | hard’s fool work, noo!” cried Watty, excitedly. 
named Jackson, was forever talking of his | ‘Oot o’ the way there, men! Quick, or he’ll 


kill ye all!” This was to the men at work 
near the track inside the shop. “Ha! Weel 
done! Weel done, Professor! Hech, mon, 
but that was a close call!’ 

Out poured grimy men, out came Andrew 
Moore, the master-mechanic. Ina moment a 
large group of workmen, firemen and engineers 
were about Jackson’s engine, which had been 
stopped with a jolt scarcely a foot from the 
doors of the machine-shop, by Roy setting 
the air-brakes to their full capacity. The 
engineer had stopped tugging at his throttle 
lever, by which the steam was controlled, and 
was now examining it wrathfully. Greatly 
excited was Jackson. He 
trembled as he stepped down 
from the engine, and the 
perspiration stood on his face 
in great beads. 

“What's the 
ye, Jackson?” 
Master - Mechanic Andrew 
Moore. “D’ye want to 
knock in the side o’ the 
buildin’ and kill us a’?” 

“Matter? Matter? Why, 
an engine that’s never in 
working order for more than 
a week at a time, so that a 
man can handle her in a 
close place! That’s what's 
the matter!” stormed Jack- 
son. 

“Eh? Yer engine’s no in 
order, ye say?’’ demanded 
Watty, who had charge of 
the work upon the engines. 
“What's ailin’ ye noo? I 
put ye in perfect order less 
nor two weeks gone.’’ 

“Yes, you did, and your 
work did not last two weeks. 
I ran her in here on the shop 
track so that you could see 
for yourself, and that blamed 
throttle stuck on me.”’ 

“Weel, Jackson,” said 
Andrew Moore, severely, “I 
want none o’ your assistance 
in putting your engine on 
the shop track. We'll do 
that oursel’s. You attend 
to your own business, and 
leave your engine where she 
belongs—in the roondhoose.’’ 

Watty, angry at the pros- 
pect of being detained from his beloved sports, 
climbed into the engine cab and tried the 
throttle. ‘“‘No wonder yer throttle ’I] no move! 
Ye’ve got the packin’ aboot it so tight that 
foor men could hardly move it with steam 
pressure against it. Who packed it fer ye that 
way ?”’ he demanded, angrily, looking sharply 
at the engineer. “It was no done in the shop.” 

“I had to pack it myself,’ said Jackson, 
loftily. 

“Yes,” said Watty, sarcastically, ‘“‘and 
packed it so tight ye couldna move it. What 
else’s the matter wi’ yer engine that ye had to 
rin her in here the day? Is that a’s the matter 
wi’ ye?” 

Jackson pointed to the steam-chest valve 
and said, “It needs packing.’ 

“Can ye no pack yer own steam-chest valves, 
lik’ ither engineers? Is that a’ that’s wrong 
wi’ the engine?” 

Jackson looked dignified and superior. ‘‘Such 
work ought to be done in the shop, where you 
have tools for it,’’ he said. 

“Shop, shop!’’ cried Watty, angrily. “Aint 
ye shop enough in yer tool-box theer? It’s no 
shop you want, but brains in yer empty heid. 
If ye’d spend less time gabbin’ and more time 
findin’ oot aboot the improvements in a modern 
locomotive, ye’d no need some one to be rinnin’ 
after ye a’ the time. I'll venture to say the 
youngest fireman on the deveesion can pack 
yon valve alone.’’ For Watty was cunning, 
even if angry, and a thought for Roy had come 
into his head. 

“He can’t do it!” answered Jackson, hotly. 
“There are few engineers on any road can 
pack those valves without help from a shop!’’ 

“Whaur’s your fireman? Who is he?” 
demanded Watty, as if he did not already well 


matter wi’ 
demanded 
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of the firemen, enjoying the scene, pushed Roy 
forward. ‘There’s no need o’ me wi’ Professor 
here. Why’d ye no get him to help ye fix your 
valve, if ye could no do it yoursel’ ?” 

“I don’t propose to have such-an important 
thing left to a mere boy,” sneered Jackson. 

“Mere boy?” replied Watty, sarcasticaily. 
“Weel, theer’s nane of yere kind can show that 
mere boy anything aboot a modern locomotive. 
If it had no been fer him settin’ yer brakes just 
noo, when ye lost yer heid, ye’d lost yer position, 
too.”’ 

“Mr. Bell,’’ Watty turned to Roy with an 
entirely changed tone, “I’ve an engagement the 
day wi’ my missis and the childer at The Wood. 


Would ye be so kind as to show this gentleman | 


how to pack his valves?” 
Then Watty walked away, muttering about 


Jackson in disgust, and the firemen and engineers | 


laughed, while Roy began to pack the valve as 
if nothing had happened. He was perfectly 


amiable te his discomfited engineer, who liked | 


him Jess than ever, but said no more about his 
being incompetent. 

That was the end of allegations that Professor 
was too young for freight work. Watty had 
cunningly given him an unqualified endorsement 
for competency, and Watty’s judgment was 
regarded as almost infallible, even by the master- 


mechanic; so no more was heard of Roy going | 


back to the shops. 

But it was not until he had worked a year on 
the freight-trains that he was given a passenger- 
engine to fire; a job which he enjoyed because 
of the fast, short trips; and then it came about 
that Andrew Moore sent him one day to fire the 
engine of the fast express, in the absence of the 
regular fireman. 

Now the engineer of the fast express was Jack 
Wild—an able man and one of the most prominent 
engineers on the road, but one who was some- 
what dissipated, being given to gambling, and 
as such somewhat disliked by Superintendent 
Good, and Andrew Moore, the master-mechanic. 
Wild was aware of the dislike, and he returned 
it strongly, although he spoke nothing of his 
mind except to his ‘town crowd,”’ which included 
Young Slam and a good many more or less 
indolent fellows who were jealous of Roy Bell’s 
quick promotion to passenger traffic. This 
crowd spoke of Professor as ‘Old Moore’s Pet,” 
and that was enough to set Wild against one 
whom he barely knew by sight. 

The fast express train was No. 4, its engine 
“410.” As Wild climbed into the cab of his 
engine that morning, he found Roy, with steam 
well up, preparing to eat Iris breakfast on the 
engine; for the youth had not been notified of 
his change to this earlier train until the last 
minute, and so had been obliged to come away 
with his breakfast in his dinner-pail. 

“Hullo! What’s this?” Wild asked in sur- 
prise, scowling at Roy. ‘“Where’s Martin?” 

“‘He’s off sick to-day, and Mr. Moore sent me 
in his place.” 

“Huh! a nice arrangement!” muttered Wild. 
“The old man might have taken my say in the 
matter. This is no run fora boy. Why didn’t 
he send me a man?” 

“Oh, I can stand it one trip, and give you all 
the steam you want, I think,” said Roy, good- 
naturedly. 

“Well, it’s got to be up to a hundred and 
forty-five all the time,” growled Wild. “‘If 
we're late, 1’ll tell the old man it was because of 
one of his pets.’’ 

Wild put forward his lever a notch, and was 
about to pull out the throttle, when something 
seemed to occur to him. Stepping over quickly 
to the tool-box on the tender, where Roy had set 
his dinner-bucket, he threw back the cover of 
the box as if looking for something, and the 
bucket, food and all, was thrown off on the 
ground. Roy turned at the crash and saw his 
breakfast destroyed. 

“That yours?” said Wild, in a surly tone. 
“No place to put it.” 

For a moment Roy could hardly see for anger. 
Evidently the engineer meant to force him to 
givé up the trip, or go hungry. There would be 
no time to get more food before starting, or any 
on the way. It would be a hard strain—one 
hundred and ten miles, firing on a fast train 
without any breakfast. 

Roy’s jaw set hard with resolve to endure the 


strain, and he had jumped down to secure! 


the empty dinner-pail and some fragments of 
food, if any were eatable, when he heard a 
hearty Irish voice at his back: “The top of the 
mornin’ to ye, Professor! Phwat ye doin’ 
here? Are ye goin’ on 110 the day?” It was 
Sandy, swinging his own dinner-pail. 

“Tam,” said Roy. 

The quick-witted Irishman, seeing the food 
upon the ground, and noting Roy’s angry look 
and tone, jumped at the truth in an instant, and 
whispered, “He’s kicked on ye, eh? ‘T’rowed 
off yer bucket! Bad cess to him! Here, take 
mine and gi’ me your’n. I’ll have time to get it 
filled. Sure a felly can’t fire to Mid Haven 
widout somethin’ betwixt his ribs.” 

Putting his own pail into Roy’s hand, Sandy 
gave him a push up into the cab as Wild started 
the engine. 

Roy put the bucket securely in front of him on 
the fireman’s seat, and began devouring the food 
ay the train sped along. He was ready for 
trouble from Wild now, and that, experienced 
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know. “What! Professor!’ he said, as one! engineer well knew how to make the trip hard |the water is injected from the tank into the 


| for the fireman. He left his lever away forward 
and his cylinder cocks open to waste the steam. 
| He filled his boiler so full of cold water that 
, there was little chance for steam. Wild calcu- 
| lated that the young fireman would become 
| sulky and do his work badly, and so deliver 
| himself into his enemy’s hands; but Roy fired 
| steadily, and meditated. 

| “He'll get caught,” thought Professor. ‘“He’ll 
| use up all his water before he gets to Dexter, 
|and he'll have to stop at Ordway, and he’ll be 
reported for that; and we won’t have coal 
enough to get us back to Peru, if he doesn’t look 
out. Of course he knows the chances he’s 
taking, but he means to bully it through.” 

As the train crept along, losing time more and 
more, the conductor inquired the cause at each 
station. 

“Can’t get steam,” was all Wild would say. 
The conductor peered up into the cab at Roy, 

, and Roy said nothing. 

They went into Mid Haven forty minutes late 
that day, and returning on the next were forty 
minutes late at Peru. As they passed through 
the yards Andrew Moore and the superintendent 


stood together, looking at them. At the depot a | 


| message was handed Wild ordering him to come 
to the master-mechanie’s office at once. So Roy 
backed the engine to the roundhouse. 

Superintendent Good, looking very stern, was 
|in the office with the master-mechanic when 
Wild came in. 

“Ye’re reported as late intil Mid Haven 
yesterday, as ye are here the day. What’s the 
matter wi’ ye?’’ asked the master-mechanic., 

“TI couldn’t get steam with that boy you gave 
me for a fireman,” said Wild, defiantly. ‘You 
can’t run an engine thirty-five miles an hour and 
haul eight cars without steam.” 

“¥e’re reported stoppin’ at Ordway for water 
yesterday, and at Melrose the day. Ither 
engineers rin to Mid Haven wi’ takin’ water 
once, and ye always did it afore. Ye’re fireman 
didn’t handle ye’re injectors for ye, did he?” 
said Andrew, referring to the pipes by which 











boiler in the modern locomotive. 

Wild was responsible for the amount of water 
used. He made no reply. 

“If ye can’t get ye’re engine over the road wi’ 
takin’ water once, there’s ither engineers that 
can. Yecangonoo. Leave ye’re engine where 
she is.’’ 

As Wild went down-stairs muttering and 
frowning, the superintendent and master-me- 
chanic started toward the roundhouse, where 
they found steam was still blowing off from 110, 
and perfect evidence of the hot fire Roy had kept. 

“Hardly a shovel o’ coal left in his tender!” 
said the master-mechanic. “Hardly enough 
water till keep his fire-box from burning.” He 
glowered angrily at the water-gage. “It’s awfu’ 
strange wheer a’ that coal and water went till, 
wi’oot makin’ steam!” 

Then Superintendent Good summoned the 
conductor of the express to his office, for he 
perceived that a mean attempt had been made to 
discredit a faithful and skilful fireman. 

“T want to know about your being late 
yesterday and to-day,” said the superintendent, 
by whose side sat the master-mechanic. 

“The engineer said he couldn’t get steam,’ 
answered the conductor. “I went to him at 
every stop and asked him about it. I couldn’t 
understand it. His engine had steam blowing 
off almost all the way. I could hear his pop- 
valve blowing off on the road.” 

The pop-valve was the safety-valve, made to 
discharge with a loud popping sound when the 
steam reached a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Now one hundred and _ thirty 
pounds of steam would carry a train over the 
road at as rapid a rate as Wild’s train was 
required to go. 

“That’s all,” said the superintendent to the 
conductor, who departed at once. Then the two 
officials sat in the office and talked; and the 
resulting reprimand to Wild was so severe that 
thenceforward he fairly thirsted for revenge on 
Professor. 


(To be continued.) 





” O you see her?’’ said the elder, as we 
D approached. ‘Lying on her cot by the 
window there? ‘The cot is raised to a 
level with the sill, so that she can look out. 
She commands the whole Point, you see. Little 
goes on that she can’t inspect. You see how 
thin and frail and white she is? She looks like 
a spirit, but hardly like a ruling spirit, does she? 
You wouldn’t name her as the dominating force 
here? But she is,—the tyrant of this village,— 
that little weak, shrunken starveling, helpless 
from a concussion of the spine! If any one, old 
or young, in this community, does a thing out of 
the way, Cissy is to be reckoned with.” 

So the elder, who made it a point to be one 
with his people, stopped at the open window 
and presented me to the small potentate; and I 
found it frequently in my way afterward to stop 
there again with a flower, a sugar-plum, a story, 
a picture. 

“Yes,” she said once, when coming with my 
own rose to the open window, 1 found her bed 
heaped with roses, ‘‘they can’t help being good to 
me, the dear Point people, because it was me 
done it for them.” 

“For them?” I ventured. 

“Why, suttingly. In a way. There wasn’t 
nobody else, unless ’*twas elder; an’ he’s them, 
anyway.” 

*T don’t understand,”’ I said. 

“I don’t suppose you do,” she replied, conde- 
| scendingly. “‘I’ll tell you.” As she paused, 
| her pale, wide-open eyes roved up and down the 
| Street from the safe haven of her window. 
“There’s that Tommy Dean teasing little Em 
again! Tom! Tommy Dean! Come here this 
minute!” And Tommy Dean came sneaking 
along and stood on the sidewalk before her, for 
her window was flush upon the street. “Aint 
| you ashamed o’ yerself, tormentin’ a little girl!’’ 
| She exclaimed. ‘And you promised me you’d 
help me, instead of hurtin’ her.” 

“I wa’n’t goin’ ter hurt her,” said Tommy, 
sullenly. 

“Only you was just goin’ to make her think 











you was, and see what she’d do—jest the way 
bad boys puts flies on a pin!” 

“I never put no flies on a pin!” he said, 
looking furtively round for escape. 

“Well, you know I can’t never get well ef you 
keep a-stirrin’ of me up so.” 

“T won't, Cissy! I won’t any more!” 

“So you said before.” She fixed him with 
that pale eye. 

“Hope I may die!” said the boy, eagerly. 

“On your word and honor? Cross your 
fingers? Yes? Well, then, we'll see if you’ve 
got any honor.”” Upon which Tommy laughed 
and was making off, when she called him back. 


He stopped and looked over his shoulder, as if 


he had no choice in the matter. “You aint 
cleaned your teeth!’’ she cried. “I never saw 
anybody *t was decent keep their mouth sech a 
way! You go ’long an’ tend to it this instant 
minute, Tommy Dean!” And Tommy meekly 
said, ‘‘Yes’m,” and was off before the condition 
of his finger-nails should be called in question. 
“He’s more trouble to me than all the rest of 
my children,” said this young mother in Israel. 
“Well,”’ I urged, after a minute, still leaning 


against the window-frame, “as you were say-| 


ing fo 
“Oh yes. As I was saying. What was 1! 
saying? Oh! Well, you see we're fishin’-people, 


most of us, along the Point. My father is, an’ 


gran’ther, an’ Tommy’s father, an’ his uncles | 


an’ cousins, an’ ’most all of us. And a good 
deal of our fishin’s jest out in the bay, this side 
the lighthouses, an’ we did want a harbor-light 
like everythin’! Jest a sort of a bug-light, you 
know. Dark nights, a-makin’ in, there wa’n’t 
nothin’ to be certain by. It might be Mis’ Parks’s 
light, or it might be elder’s, or any one’s. ‘There 
wa’n’t no light in a fixed place to make the 
landin’ by; an’ there was a big rock right up out 
of water at half-tide, clost by the slip. 

“Well, they was some other thin’s we wanted, 
too. We wanted a clock ina tower. Our folks 


don’t have watches, an’ there aint two clocks on 
the Point keeps the same time. Elder’s the only 
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one’s got a watch; and a clock that strikes in 
the night, loud an’ clear through the dark, like a 
watchman that’s on the lookout for the whol 
place, is mighty comforting to people that’s 
waiting for a boat to get in or that’s lying awake 
to take a tide. However, there wa’n’t no tuwer 
to put it in if there’d ben a clock: but they 
useter talk it over, an’ to wish there was a belfr 
| to elder’s chapel, so that a clock could be put i: 
there. An’ they useter say thet ef they hed » 
belfry, ’twas a pity there shouldn’t be a bell, too: 
an’ then they’d say, when they was all loafin’ 
round the head of the wharf, or in at Tulecom’s. 
what was the matter with a harbor-light in th: 
belfry, too? An’ the whole Point jest got to 
wishin’ there was a belfry to elder’s chapel, wit} 
a clock, and a bell, and a harbor-light in it.” 

Here she caught sight of a loitering little vir 
in the street, and called: 

“Janey! Janey Newell! Why aint you gone 
to school? ‘Toothache? Oh, come now, that’s 
too thin! You come here and have a string tied 
round it. I useter. You come straight here! 
Here’s somebody ’Il do it!” 

And I found myself tying a string round the 
little loose pearl, neither Janey nor I attempting 
to evade the duty. 

*‘Now you fasten it to the catch of the blind 
yourself,” said Cissy. “Now run! There! 
That tooth won’t ache again; and it never did 
ache, either. That sort of tooth don’t ache. | 
know, I’ve had ’em. It aint got no roots. You 
can have it, ef you want it. There, now, hurry 
up an’ get to school. They’re jest in five times 
one is five—you can sing it to ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
you know. ‘Tell the teacher I kep’ you. An’ 
Janey!” called this imperious little regulator of 
the village events, “‘when you come home you 


stop an’ tell me how to spell ‘Philippines.’ It’s 
most as bad as Mississippi an’ Tennessee. \ nd 


Janey! You tell your Aunt Sady that Mis’ 
Flint hed her wash all out before nine o'clock. 
*Twon’t do no harm to tell her.” 

“You seem to be ‘a bigger man than Grant’ 
here,”’ I said. 

She looked at me, narrowing the small, far- 
seeing eyes to make out just what I meant. 
“Well,” she said. “I’m the only person on the 
Point with nothin’ else to do.’’ 

“But to run things.” 

“T wisht I did run thin'’s!” she sighed. “I 
wouldn’t be lyin’ here—John Burns!” as a little 
fellow, with his towhead through the brim of 
his crownless hat, came paddling his boat up the 
cove. “Has your father gone out to the deep-sea 
fishin’ or only round and about the lobster-pots?” 

“Aint gone nowhere,” said John, without 
looking up, as he secured his boat. 

“T s’pose he’s tipsy ag’in,” then said Cissy to 
herself. “Who sold it to him?” she cried 
suddenly, aloud. 

“Dunno,” said the boy. 

“Yes, you do know, too! I know. And I'm 
goin’ ter put a stop to it. You jes’ go down to 
the tavern an’ tell Mr. Witmer to step up here. 
I'll have his license taken away from him—yes, 
I will, an’ I can, too—if he sells Jack Bums 
another drop of liquor. And John! Johnny!” 
raising her voice, “when you come back from 
that Witmer’s you and your mother’d better go 
for the traps. For there’s goin’ to be a supper 
up to the Head o’ the River, an’ they’re comin’ 
down here for all the lobsters an’ crabs and eels 
they can find. How’dI know? How’d I know 
anything? I see it in the mornin’ paper. Now, 
| hyper !’’ 

Just then the big clock boomed out the hali- 
| hour not far away, the tone swimming musically 
on the warm morning air till it sounded only like 
a swarm of bees. “Jt seems,” I said, after the 
| barefooted Johnny had pattered off, ‘to go back 
| to your story, that you’ve got everything just as 
| you wanted it. There’s the clock —’ 
“Yes. So I was tellin’ you. One day Mis’ 

Lawyer Scott was over here talkin’ with Sally 
| Lavender, who makes her preserves for her, an’ 
who'd promised to get some work done an’ hedn't 
done it on time, an’ was a-sayin’ *twas becus 
there wa’n’t a clock on the Point kep’ time. -\n’ 
that led to the belfry an’ that to the light, an’ 
Mis’ Lawyer Scott went home with a bee in her 
bunnit. She’s got a rich brother that do’no’ 
what ter do with his money. An’ the fust thin’ 
we knowed comes a piece of paper in a letter to 
elder, that he was jest to write his name «11to, 
an’ the bank acrost the bay would give hin 
money enough for it for belfry and bell and 
clock and light! What do you think of that’ 
You see the light does two thin’s—harbor-ligut 
an’ clock-light, too. For if you’re out in any of 
| the boats, an’ want to know the time at the dead 
of a dark night, you jes’ lift your glass an’ there 
you are! An’ somehow, too, that lighted clock’s 
face seems ter tell the men folks out there ou the 
water that the women an’ children’s all sale, 
too.”’ 
| “I should think it was a great thing.”’ 
| “?Tis, Well, elder didn’t let much grass -10W 
| under his feet before crossing the bay to the bank 
| over there an’ gettin’ that money into his haus. 
| And he thought, jes’ for the pleasure of scel!! 
it, he’d take it in gold. An’ he hed it all ma 
little canvas bag they give it to him in oh, 
there’s Miss Murray comin’, an’ I guess shes 
got suthin’ for me. Mornin’, Miss Mu 
You’re real good, aint you? I’m ever so Nuc 
obliged, but there’s folks gives me lots of thin *, 
an’ I don't need that squab no more’n I do a silk 
| gownd. You jest carry it down to old Mis 
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Martin, won’t you? She’s ben sick. An’ she 
won't never build up if she don’t git suthin’ ter 
puild up on. You're allus a-doin’ of kind thin’s, 
and I’ve ben a-wantin’ to see you. For I tell 
you what, if you could jes’ contrive to hev a nice 
hot bowl of soup, real thick, tasty,’ smacking 
her lips, “for Jack Burns, in the middle of the 
forenoon, say ’leven o’clock,—we know when it’s 
‘leven o’elock now,—I don’t believe he'd git tipsy 
half so often. Elder says you’re the best cook 
outside a restorator. You’re real good. I’m 
sure I do’no’ what the Point would do without 
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angle before it reached the water, and maybe 
*twas t’other side of the big rock, an’ they’d 
better try there, for ’twa’n’t likely the under- 
tow’d take it off any more than it took them 
kedge-anchors that the bottom’s all alive with 
down there. An’ jest as they was a-gittin’ ready 
for more work old Humphrey come in with word 
of a big school of mackerel outside—the mackerel 
’d ben shy of our bay for years, ‘count of the 
bluefish. And of course the gold was safe enough 
down there, and it was high tide, too, and you 





can’t do much through nine feet more water than 





‘THEY WERE ALL SO FLUSTERED.”’ 


you. It’s an awful sweet mornin’, aint it? See 
my roses? I’m as pleased as Punch with ’em. 
Want one? 

“Elder says Miss Murray’s a saint in a sun- 
bunnit,” she added, as Miss Murray went on 
with her littledish. ‘Where was I?” she began 
again presently. “Oh, I remember. This is 
like one of the stories in the story-papers, aint 
it? Continnered in our next! Elder was in 
Cap’n Si Perkinson’s boat, an’ Cap’n Bill an’ 
Cap’n Eb was along, and of course they was 
talkin’ of it over, an’ they was all of ’em curus 
to see what so much money looked like in gold, 
you know it don’t take a great sight of gold to 
be a lot of money. And elder took the canvas 
bag out’n its wroppin’s, an’ let Cap’n Si handle 
it; an’ Cap’n Si, he hefted it, an’ he give it a toss 
to Cap’n Eb. And whether they was so took up 
they didn’ pay no heed to wind an’ water, or 
whether the boat jibed, for they was jest along- 
side the big rock out there, an’ that allus takes 
the wind out’n the sail, you know,—or what 
done it, nobody knowed, they were all so flus- 
tered, — but the gist of it was that that little 
canvas bag of gold went overboard, and of course 
went clear to the bottom. Well, you’d better 
believe there was most a mass-meetin’ on shore. 
An’ you can guess how elder felt—how they all 
felt. Or no, you can’t. I don’t s’pose any one 
can. They was ashamed clean to their back- 


banes. An’ then there was the disappointment ; | ; 


for every one on ’em ’d wanted that belfry an’ 
that light. Cap’n Si had said onct that if he 
could hear a bell from home over water it would 


be ‘most as good as havin’ his wife along, on at 


cold, dark night at the trawls; an’ Cap’n Eb had 
been talkin’ harbor-light for ten years, and elder 
felt he’d ben false to his trust an’ shouldn’t on 
no account have let the bag out’n his own hands. 

“So there it was. And what made it bad was 
that there’d ben a man-eatin’ shark seen lately 
from several of the boats, an’ so there really 
wasn’t no one jest hankerin’ ter dive for the gold 
in that water. ‘They wus all on ’em men with 
famblies, Elder jes’ cried when he told mother 
about it, an’ that’s straight. He couldn’t swim, 
you know. Both his brothers could do every 
trick in the water, and they’d ben drowned at 
sea, and he’d sailed round the world without 
nothin’ happenin’. That’s the way it is. 

“But there aint a coward, nor a drop of 
shirkin’ blood on the Point, you’d better believe. 
There aint a man that aint faced worse’n any 
sharks that gets into these ’ere waters. You be 
lashed in the riggin’ with the waves jes’ climbin’ 
aboard like a pack of wild white wolves, and 
you'll know. So they didn’t lose no time goin’ 
down after that money. Cap’n Eb an’ Cap’n 
Si went down, but they aint so spry as they was, 
they come up blowin’ like porpoises; and those 
long, lank Collom boys and Iry Hodge dove all 
together, an’ say, you’d ’a’ thought ’twas the sea- 
Serpint a-comin’ up! And Tommy Dean and 
Benny Manners an’ John Burns dove, an’ lor, 
they come up like bubbles. 

“You know ’taint every one who can swim 
that’s good for deep-water divin’, an’ ’taint all 
our folks can swim, anyway. There’s some on 
ei can jes’ keep ’emselves afloat. Well, they 
"most forgot about that shark, but their wives 
Was dretful anxious, an’ they said they’d ruther 
g0 ’thout bell an’ light an’ clock an’ belfry an’ let 
the whole kit go, an’ the gold with it. An’ then 
them that couldn’t swim fixed up a kind of a 
dredge of fish-hooks rove along a line with 
Siikers, thinkin’ maybe it might catch in the 
Calivas bag; but it didn’t. They knowed they 
could send for a diver, the reg’lar sort that looks 
like queer, big-eyed bugs, but it would ’a’ took a 
good share of the gold to pay him, providin’ he 
ae it, and if he didn’t find it then they’d be 

a tree, 


“Elder said the boom must have hit the thing 


| common, an’ there was lots of time between tides, | 


| an’ so they jest run and hustled into their boats 
| an’ was out after the mackerel, every man Jack 
| and boy in this village. 

| “Say, you’d orter seen the boats comin’ back 
| that night! I didn’t see ’em, but Clem did, jest 
| piled high with silver, and every rope and oar an’ 
| rowlock spangled! Now you know there’s some 
| thin’s comes to you all to onct without thinkin’, 
an’ that’s the way it was with me that day, an’ 
I didn’t take long to mull it over. There’s a 
whole lot of us, and one wouldn’t be missed at 
meal-times, I said to myself; but I didn’t mean 
to be missed. To be sure, the shark might come 
in with the high water, an’ then again he mightn’t. 
I thought I’d like to have a try for that gold 
myself. So I waited till the tide was running 
out pretty strong, an’ nobody mistrusted, because 
we children was allus a-frolickin’ round in the 
water after school was let out, an’ this was the 





HELL, my boy, you will miss the 
northern winter down there. 
You will not see much snow and 
ice in Honduras,” | said to the 
young man whom my friend had 
| just hired to act as a sort of assistant superin- 
tendent on his coffee plantation. 

“So they tell me,” he replied. ‘“They say it’s 
ninety-five degrees in the shade Christmas day.’’ 

“Do you think you will like that sort of 
weather ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, yes. I used to think last winter I 
could enjoy seeing it warmer about the time 
those big snow-storms were coming, and I was 
camping out and had to cut ice four inches thick 
to get drink for my horses.’ 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said I. 
on a horse-ranch ?” 

“Oh no,” he answered with a laugh. 
an egg-hauler.” 

“An egg-hauler? I don’t wish to be too 
curious, but what does an egg-hauler do?” I 
asked. 

“Drives an egg-cart, on a route, picking up 
eggs. I drove an egg-cart for six years—out of 
Springfield and down into the Ozarks. I’m from 
southern Missouri myself.” 

“Long route, was it?’’ I inquired. 

“About a hundred miles. Used to be gone a 
week, on the round trip, through southern 
| 





“Were you 


“IT was 





Missouri and down into Arkansas. That’s the 
| greatest place for hens’ eggs in the whole country. 
Every little farm, black people or white, has a 
big flock of hens. Hens seem to do well down 
in that section; sort of range round out-of-doors 
and take care of themselves. Lots and lots of 
eggs. Folks almost live off their hens. More 
| eggs go out from there to St. Louis and Chicago 
| than from any other three states. Springfield’s 
the great centre of the egg-carts. I’ve seen two 
hundred egg-haulers come in there in one day. 
Street full of them, and four hundred men count- 
ing eggs.” 

“How many eggs does a cart fetch in at once?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, all the way from eight hundred to thirteen 
hundred dozen.” 

“Tn one cart?” 

“Sure.” 

“But how do you haul so many at once without 
breaking them? Little crates with paper part- 
ings, I suppose?” 

“Oh no. They put them up that way to go 
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half-holiday, an’ no one ever thought of danger 
right by the sea-wall an’ the slip. 

“So I got into my old swimmin’ gown, an’ I 
jes’ stumps Viny Dawes to swim out to the big 
rock. *Twa’n’t no ways at all there; but she 
minded that shark, an’ she wouldn’t. She darsn’t. 
So out I goes alone; an’ then Clementiny and 
her follows. An’ on that I darst ’em to dive 
from the top of the rock, on the other side where 
there hadn’t ben no divin’. An’ they screamed 
for fear I’d make ’em, an’ started back for shore, 





as if the shark was after them. *Twa’n’t ten 
rods, but ’twas deep water. An’ then I lifted 
my arms clear way up, an’ stood on tiptoe, an’ 
took a long breath, an’ down I went. 

“And you know, I didn’t come up! Viny an’ 
Clementiny, they’ve got stuff in ‘em. They 
climbed into Jack Burns’s old boat,—Jack was 
off on a spree, an’ ’twas lucky for me that time 
he was,—an’ they pulled out, an’ they fished me 
up, an’ got me ashore, an’ got the water out’n me. 
But luck hed helped me, I’d hit that bag down 
there an’ grabbed it, an’ I’d held onto it tight. 
That was what I went down for, an’ I s’pose 
*twas the last thin’ I sensed, and so I held on. 

“Mother took it over to elder that night, after 
I’d come round. Proud as a peacock she was 
that night; she didn’t know all the work an’ 
waitin’ on it meant for her. An’ she didn’t 
reelize, fust go off, that the men’d have got it 
theirselves in time, only they was precious glad 
to hev it done for ’em anyway ; an’ so that’s how 
we got what we wanted here to the Point. An’ 


so you can’t be surprised if the Point folks think | 


I'd orter have my say about thin’s.”’ 
“No,” said I, “I am not.’ - 

| “Nor I, neither. I had orter,” said the sprite. 
| “For anyway you fix it, twas me done it; but 
| I’d do it again,” she added. ‘“‘Sometimes when 
| I’m lying here nights, wide-awake with the pain, 
and I see the great light shine out over the 
water, or I hear a rattlin’ of sails and bolt-ropes 
with the boats a-makin’ in, and on the nights of 
the storms ’specially, or w’en the clock strikes 
out clear an’ sets the roosters to crowin’, or when 
the folks all step by on their way to meetin’, 
Sunday mornin’s, with the bell tollin’ real 
solemn, or when it rings for fire—oh, I tell you 
then, I’m glad I done it! If you’re a mind to 
tell elder, as you go home, to bring his flute round 
this afternoon an’ play some of his old tunes for 
the children to dance by—I’ll call out the figgers 
| —you’d be doing mea turn. Wouldn’t you like 
| one of these ’ere roses?” And I felt that I was 
| dismissed from the presence. 

















them right down in 
the bed of the wagon 
with hay or straw, 
fine hay is best.’’ 

“And they don’t 
break ?”” ‘ 
“Oh no. First you 

put in a layer of hay. 
Then you get in and 
| lay down a tier of 





“* THEN THE EGGS BEGAN TO SPOUT OUT OF IT.” 


| eggs close together, so that they all touch. Then 
another layer of hay, then another tier of eggs, 
|}and soon. The cart has a great deep body with 
sides four feet high. After you have got in the 
| first four or five tiers of eggs, you don’t have to 
| be very careful how you place them, and you 
can walk around on them as you put on new 
tiers. They won’t break, except now and then 
a soft-shelled one.” 
“Do you mean to say you can walk about on 
| the eggs with your boots on?” 
| “Yes, indeed; we always did. We kept piling 
| them on as wetovk them in at little country 
stores and houses, till we would have in a thou- 
sand dozen or more. Then, when you calculate 
| you’ve got a load, you put on another good layer 
| of hay, and then three boards, and on top of that 
four or five big, flat stones for a weight to hold 
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| You want from four to five hundred pounds of 
top weight to keep everything steady. Then 
| you are ready for the road, and there are no 
| rougher roads in the United States than the 
Ozark hill roads, particularly in the winter and 
in mud-time.”’ 
| “You camped out nights ?’’ 
| “Mostly. I had five places on my route—nice 
sheltered sort of spots in the woods, near creeks, 
| where I used to stop overnight. “T'was cheaper 
| than paying out a dollar-fifty at taverns.” 
| “Did you find the business profitable?” 
| “Oh, sometimes and sometimes not. You had 
to take your chances with the market. If you 
paid the folks fifteen cents a dozen for eggs, 
and they was always fussing about the price, 
and when you got up to Springfield you found 
that eggs were only fetching fifteen cents there, 
why, you didn’t make a cent that trip, to say 
nothing of breakages and bad eggs. Or if the 
price had gone down suddenly to twelve cents, 
you might find yourself twenty dollars out of 
| pocket. 
| Then again, if the price had gone up three or 
four cents a dozen, you might make thirty or 
forty dollars. Once I remember, in the World's 
Fair year, I bought a load for thirteen cents a 
dozen, and when | got to Springfield they told 
me they wanted all I had at twenty-four cents. 
| That meant a hundred and twenty dollars for 
| me, that trip. Often toward Thanksgiving I 
| made a profit of four or five cents a dozen; but, 
| by and large, as trips went, I felt pretty well 
satisfied if I cleared fifteen dollars a trip.” 
“You must have had some odd experiences 
and adventures with such fragile things as eggs, 


on rough roads, in six years,” I said. “Ever 
have any grand smashes and spills?’ 
The young man smiled reflectively. “Well, 


I broke some eggs,” said he. “First and last | 
broke enough to make omelets for a good-sized 
army, I reckon. A fellow may be as care- 
ful as he can, but some things are bound to 
happen that take him unawares. It’s a woody 
sort of country | had to drive through, and once 
last fall, as I was driving along, a boy fired into 
a flock of wild turkeys in the bushes close beside 
| the road. I didn’t know the turkeys were there 
| and didn’t know the boy was there, and what's 
more, my horses didn’t. 
| “When the boy fired, the turkeys—and there 
| were about twenty of them—flew all at once, 
right across the road over my horses’ heads, 
yelping, all of them, enough to wake the dead! 
Before I could catch my whip out, or do a thing 
| but jump off, my horses turned, whirled right 
round in the road to bolt back, and tipped the 
cart bottom up, quicker than you could say scat! 
Broke about half the eggs that time, and left me 
fifty dollars out. 

* Another time I was hitching up one morning, 
at my Birch Creek camping place, and had just 
hooked old Fan to the pole. Maud was down at 
the creek drinking, and I went to lead her up. 
While I stood putting 
on Maud’s head-stall, a 
bear came out of the 
woods up near where 
Fan stood hitched to the 
q | pole. Most horses are 
afraid of bears. Fan 
ran away with that 
pole slatting. She had 
not gone far when she 
fetched a twist some- 
how and broke the 
king-bolt of the cart 
short off. That let the 
forward wheels go, and 
the body of the cart 
pitched down, tumbling 
the weights and more 
than half the eggs out 
on the headboard. A good two 
hundred dozen went to smash that time! 

“But by far the worst smash-up I ever 
had overtook me, all of a sudden, one 
warm June afternoon two years ago last 
summer. Lost every egg that time, and 
smashed my cart to bits. Fact, I never saw 
much of it—except one wheel. But I’ll 
never forget the sight of those eggs, cutting 
circles in the air!” The young fellow 
laughed heartily. 

“What ran afoul of you that time?’ | 
asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you. As I said, ’twasa 
warm June afternoon. I was coming up 
from the White River region, and had 
crossed the stream about half an hour 

back. There’s a long, easy hill the other side of 
the ford, and as you mount up to the height of 
land, you get a very pretty view of the country 
back of you in the valley and all along the river 
for miles— so pretty that some folks calls it 
Paradise Hill. 

“T was jogging along up the hill, as I said, 
letting the horses take it easy, *twas so muggy, 
when, as I looked back, I noticed a few clouds 
rising to westward over the valley. It looked as 
if there might be a pleasant shower, and | 
thought to myself that I didn’t care if it did rain 
a bit and cool the air. 

“All the while, as we jogged on, I was sort of 
figuring out the trip in my mind, and remember- 
ing how much I was in debt at the feed mill in 
Springfield. 

“By and by, after a while, I looked round 








when the sail jibed, and have struck it off at an|on the cars; but we never did. We jyst pack | them all down snug so they won’t shake around. again to see whether the shower bid fair to come, 
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and saw the queerest sight I ever saw in the way | 
of clouds. Off in the sky behind me was what | 
looked for all the world like a great big black 
tom-cat’s skin nailed on a barn-door with the 
paws stuck out on each side, and the black tail | 
sticking straight down to the hills under it on | 
the other <ide of the river! 

“It looked so funny that I stopped my horses | 
and turned clean round to stare at it, and about | 
that time, by jingo, I discovered that it was 
coming at a regular two-forty clip. 
cat’s tail was dancing down the hill toward the 
river. 
the big black skin over it, looming up higher and 
higher every moment. 


“It looked so strange that I kept staring at it,.| 


and about that time I saw that every single thing 
down under the end of that cat-tail was a-flying, 
—fence rails, bushes, dirt, stones,—everything 
was on jump! 

“Then I knew ’twas a sure-enough twister,— 
what the newspapers call a cyclone,—and I began 
to hump myself to get out of the way. For it was 
coming like the Cannonball Express! Seemed to 
be heading straight along that road, too. 

“I whipped up my horses, looking right and 
left, and just then I saw I was close to quite a 
clay pit in the bank beside the road, where some- 
body had tried to get out clay for brick—quite a | 
deep cut into the bank. I thought I might get | 
my horses in there, and jumped off and unhooked | 


That tom- | 


It seemed to follow the road, too, with | 
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| from the cart. By this time I heard an awful 
| roaring down the hill. Giving the horses the 
| whip, I jumped them over the road ditch and 
headed into the clay-hole. 

‘“‘We were no more than in there when, with a 
| shriek like a locomotive in a tunnel and an 
| awful suction jerk, the twister went over us. 
Stones, dirt, bushes and fence stuff filled the air. 
I grabbed old Fan round the neck and held on, 
my face jammed against her, looking past her 
hames; and it was while hanging to the horse 
that I saw my cart of eggs take the air. It went 
up out the road like a soap-bubble, and didn’t 
seem to be any heavier. 
| “As the cart rose it spun round in the air. 
| The flat stones flew off the top, and the boards 
and hay floated away from it. Still it rose like 
|a feather, and then the eggs began to spout out 
| of it, circles and wreaths of eggs! They looked 
like big hailstones as they blew away. 

“It was all gone from sight in a jiffy. Then 
the rain poured. I ran out into the road, but 
my cart and eggs had disappeared, and as I said 
one hind wheel was all I ever found. But a 
family miles away to the eastward reported that 
it had rained and hailed hens’ eggs that afternoon ! 

“1 lost rising six hundred dozen that time.’ 

After such an experience the young fellow 
| concluded that he would hardly find anything to 
| astonish him in the cloudbursts of the highlands 
of Honduras. 8. 























AIHEN the Filipino general, 
Aguinaldo, turned his 
forces in open rebellion 
against those whom he 
once claimed as allies, there 
was opposed to him not 
the army of untrained and 
hastily equipped soldiers 
with which the Spaniards had to deal, but an 
army of seasoned veterans, toughened by fighting, 
exposure and hardship, and schooled by the 
experiences of a severe, if short, campaign. The 
vigorous efforts of the War Department to 
perfect their equipment and to send well-drilled 
reénforcements, had not been relaxed after the | 
first successful operations; and in addition, the | 
hard work in the trenches, where the organiza- | 
tions were exposed to an almost constant fire | 
from the enemy, and the subsequent 
fighting in the capture of Manila, had 
all combined to place the American 
army upon a basis of efficiency which 
fitted them for just such warfare as 
they have recently been compelled to 
meet. 

The departmental authorities had also 
gained valuable experience. In order 
to follow up the advantages of Admiral 
Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay, it became necessary at 
once to send heavy reénforeements of 
troops to the Philippines. It was esti- 
mated that an army of at least twenty 
thousand men would be needed for the 
capture of Manila and its subsequent 
occupation. The task of organizing, 
arming and equipping for service in the 
tropics a body of men almost as large 
as the regular army itself, was simply 
enormous, especially in view of the 
urgent necessity’ under which it was 
begun. 

The difficulties encountered in carry- 
ing out this work cannot be overesti- 
mated. Old methods of departmental 
routine, well enough adapted for carry- 
ing on the business of maintaining the 
army in time of peace, had to be over- 
thrown to make way for new and more 
expeditious methods. ‘The subsistence 
stores on hand were insufficient, and 
many of them were unsuited for the 
needs of service in the tropics; and the 
standard army clothing had all to be 
replaced by articles fit for service near the 
equator. 

It was necessary to provide transports for the 





troops, and in every case extensive alterations | 


had to be made to render the ships suitable for 
the purpose intended. The officers of the quar- 


San Francisco, which had been selected as 
the rendezvous for the troops destined for the 
Philippines. The California volunteers were 
the first to go into camp, and the Second Oregon 
Regiment arrived May 13th. The work of giving 
the raw recruits their first lessons in military 
tactics and target practice was indefatigably 
pushed by the officers of the regular army, some 
of whom were detailed from my personal staff to 
assist. 

Many of these volunteer regiments arrived 
without arms, uniforms, or equipment of any 

sort. One regiment from Tennessee and one 
|from Kansas were particularly noticeable for 
their utter lack of everything that goes to make 
|up a soldier. Neither discipline nor equipment 





to the extent of so much as a canteen were to be | 


found among them. Many of the men were | 
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| bareheaded, barefooted and coatless, and such 
| clothes as they had were in rags. ‘They were 
_apparently half-starved, and taken altogether, 
were as motley a crowd of men as one could wish 
| to see. 

These regiments were not ready for service in 





termaster’s department scoured every harbor on | | time to accompany any of the expeditions which 
the Pacific coast for available vessels. Ships | fought against the Spaniards; but it may be 
were diverted from the Klondike and the South | mentioned, in passing, that these same men, 
American trades, and either purchased or char-| when they did reach the Philippines, took a 
tered, and the work of refitting and loading them | glorious part in the battles with the insurgents. 
with stores was pressed with the utmost despatch. | When they arrived in San Francisco, their 
The questions of organization and of supplying | appearance gave little promise of the stuff that 
arms and ammunition for the new troops, taxed | was in them; but when their opportunity came 
the resources of the department to their limit. they demonstrated that they possessed the 
On May 16th I was assigned to the command | indomitable spirit and resolute courage of the 
of the Department of the Pacific, which depart- | typical American soldier. 
ment included all the troops who subsequently | During the days of preparation, the military 
participated in the operations around Manila.| held almost undisputed possession of San 
Temporary headquarters were established at | Francisco. Everybody was full of enthusiastic 








patriotism. The town was one huge mass of 
red, white and blue bunting, and flags of all 
sizes draped the fronts of the buildings. The 
arrival of every detachment of troops was hailed 
with the booming of cannon, and the blowing 
of steam-whistles on land and water; and the 
ladies greeted the boys in blue, and provided 
them with delicacies and necessities of all kinds, 
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spared to convoy usin. The eagerness to reach 
the Philippines was general, and the Newport's 
engines were pushed to their utmost capacity j;, 
the effort to increase her speed. Down in the 
bowels of the ship the stokers labored heroica]): 
to feed the hungry furnaces. Under the vertic.)| 
sun the heat was almost unbearable in any part 
of the ship, but down where the stokers worke«| 





from flowers and coffee to patent buttons and | it was simply frightful. Owing to the smalj 


abdominal bandages. 
united in a well-sustained effort 
to make the lot of the soldiers 
as comfortable and happy as the 
circumstances would permit. 

On May 25th, the first expedi- 
tion, under command of Gen. 
Thomas M. Anderson, passed 
out through the Golden Gate 
on its way to Manila; and the 
second, under Gen. F. V. Greene, 
followed on June 15th. The 
third fleet of transports, with 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur in 
command, sailed on June 27th, 
and two days later the Newport 
put to sea, with myself and 
staff, four batteries of the Third 
United States Artillery and the Astor Battery. 
These three expeditions, which included all the 
troops who were engaged in the capture of 
Manila, comprised an aggregate of four hundred 
and seventy officers and ten thousand, six -hun- 
dred and fifty-four enlisted men. 

Although the subsequent expeditions did not 
arrive in the Philippines in time to take part in 
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| the operations against the Spaniards, their long 


journey across the Pacific was not a fruitless 
one, and they have since had ample opportunity 


| to show their patriotism and valor in overcoming 


the same insurgents who had long been con- 
tending against the tyranny of Spanish rule. 
Those who return will be entitled to a fair share 
of the hero-worship with which their veteran 
comrades are greeted. 


The Voyage to Manila. 


The departure of the Newport was hastened 
by telegraphic advices from Washington that 
Admiral Camara’s fleet had reached Port Said, 
the Mediterranean entrance to the Suez Canal, 
on its way to Manila. The situation now devel- 
oped into a long-distance race between Camara’s 
squadron and the Newport to Manila. Such, 
at least, we had every reason to suppose was the 
case, for the news of Camara’s detention for lack 
of coal did not of course reach us until the end 
of our race. By making good speed, it seemed 
that the Newport would have a fair chance of 
passing through Corregidor several days before 
the Spanish squadron sighted the islands. 
Fierce head-winds were encountered the first 
three days out, and an unusually rough sea. 

We reached Honolulu July 7th, where 
we were enthusiastically received by the 
populace, the whole city having turned 
out in gala attire to welcome us. Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s fleet had arrived a 
few hours before, and was hurriedly 
taking on coal. The ironclad, Monad- 


Manila. It was intended that she 
should act as a convoy for his expedi- 
tion, sailing in advance and keeping 
a lookout for any hostile ship; but she 
was detained on account of a break in 
her machinery, and the Newport was 
obliged to proceed alone. The other 
transports sailed at the same time, but 
the Newport was soon many miles 
ahead, beating her way along the twen- 
tieth parallel, the course taken by the 
monitor Monterey, which had sailed 
some time previously, and which it was 
hoped we could overtake. As we drew 
nearer to the Philippines, the excite- 
ment of the race became intense. 
Lookouts were constantly scanning 
the horizon, equally alert for a sign of | 
the Monterey or a hostile ship ; but not 
a single ship of any description was | 
sighted during the entire trip. The 
Newport apparently had the whole 
Pacific Ocean to herself. The monotony 
of the voyage was pleasantly interrupted 
every evening by impromptu musicales 
and vaudeville entertainments, gotten 
up by the soldiers and junior officers. 
‘There was considerable talent on board, 
especially among the members of the Astor 
Battery, and a programme of some sort was 
always to be found on the bulletin-board in the 
saloon. The Astor Glee Club was particularly 
fine, and the music of piano, banjo, violin and 
guitar, interspersed with recitations and comic 
songs, served to while away the hours that 
otherwise would have been monotonously long. 


Some of the officers and men formed classes for | 


the study of Spanish, and continued their studies 
diligently throughout the voyage. 

Toward the end of the journey the uncertainty | 
of Camara’s whereabouts increased the suspense, 
and all hands were under a strain of expectancy 
and excitement. It was hoped that Admiral 
Dewey would send a ship to meet the Newport, 
and the non-appearance of such a vessel inclined | 
some of the pessimistic minds to the belief that 
the Spanish fleet had arrived and engaged the | 
American squadron, and no vessel could be 


In short, the citizens | 





nock, was also in port, en route to| 


number of men of the crew who were available 
for this work, the men at the 
engines and furnaces could noi 
be relieved oftener than once ji); 
every four hours. This was 
more than flesh and blood cou! 
stand, and it became necessary 
to call for volunteers to relieve 
them. 

Fifteen or twenty men re- 
sponded to the call from the 
Astor Battery alone, and these 
social stars, college athletes and 
men of wealth and refinement— 
stripped to their waists and 
sbovelled in coal with all the 
vim and vigor of a common 
stoker. When they came on 
deck, panting for breath, the perspiration wash- 
ing white streaks down their grimy backs and 
faces, not even their mothers could have picked 
them out of a crowd of the dirtiest coal-heavers 
that ever swung a shovel. This was but one 
of many notable instances of the readiness of 
all our volunteers to respond to any call made 
upon them, and to perform with all the energy 
they possessed every service, however menial, 
that was required of them. 

At night great precaution was taken to avoid 
the enemy, if he should be roaming about the 
waters of the Pacific or the China Sea. All 
lights were extinguished except in staterooms, 
and the port-holes or windows of these were 
covered with towels, pajamas, or anything else 
available. Special coal, which produced a mini- 
mum of smoke, was substituted for that used 
during the early days of the voyage. 

On the morning of July 25th we entered the 
mouth of Manila Bay. A homeward - bound 
transport was sighted, too far off to be spoken, 
but her presence dispelled all our fears that any 
of the enemy’s war-ships were in that locality. 
We were still in doubt, however, as to whether 
the city had yet surrendered. Although the rain 
was falling in torrents, every person on board— 
officers, enlisted men, stewards, cooks and coal- 
heavers—was on deck, eager for a view of the 
territory of which they were about to take 
possession. 

Two hours after passing Corregidor Island, a 
forest of masts came into view across the strip of 
land which makes out from Cavite, and straight 
ahead the innumerable spires of Manila rose 
out of the masses of white buildings and pricked 
the sky-line. The rain had ceased, and the 
sun shone brightly over the distant city and 
the quiet bay; but the peaceful aspect of the 
scene was marred by the foreign fleet of war- 
ships in the foreground and the line of American 
men-of-war which loomed up as we passed the 
| point, and stretched menacingly across in front 
of Cavite, in blockade formation, from the point 
to the mainland. 

The binoculars revealed more striking evi- 
dence that the scene was not a peaceful one in 
the slanting masts and blackened hulks which 
were all that Dewey’s gunners had left of 
Montojo’s squadron. Behind the cordon of 
American ships lay the transports of the first 
and second expeditions. Evidently Manila had 
not yet fallen, and there was not an officer or 
man on board the Newport whose soul did not 
thrill with thankfulness that he had arrived in 
time to earn his share of military glory. 

The Olympia’s syren announced that a vessel 
was approaching. Colors were broken on the 
Newport, and immediately the gunboat Con- 
cord, the guard-ship of the day, glided from her 
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position, pouring volumes of dense black smoke 
from her funnel, and was soon alongside. She 
| escorted the Newport to an anchorage near 
‘the Olympia, whose guns saluted, and whose 
| sailors, assembled on the main-deck, cheered us 
a lusty welcome. Admiral Dewey then paid his 


respects on board the Newport, as did the 
generals in command of the troops who had 
preceded us. Being without news of the progress 


of the war for nearly a month, the announcement 
of the annexation of Hawaii, the successful 
campaigns in Cuba, and the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago was received with 
hearty enthusiasm. 


Disembarking the Troops. 


Considerable difficulty was encountered in the 
work of disembarking the troops and unloading 
the supplies. The rainy season was on, ald 
each day when the rain ceased, as it usually «lid 
about noon, the monsoons raised a choppy s¢a, 
with a high surf along the beach. The oly 
available craft for landing the men and supplies 
were the native cascos, a kind of lighter-boat, 
built high at both ends, like the Chinese junks, 
and in other respects resembling a very wile 
canal-boat. In spite of, or perhaps on account 
of, the tremendous rudder, nearly as long as the 
boat itself, these craft were very awkward and 
| unwieldy, and after they had been towed as near 
| shore as the depth of water would permit, it 
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was often necessary to deliberately run them 
head on to the beach—a process which deprived 
them of further usefulness. 

Subsequently two superannuated, side-wheeled 
steamboats were picked up somewhere and 
pressed into service, but they proved little more 
effective than the cascos. Effort to utilize the 
larger eraft was practically abandoned, and the 
jife-boats from the transports and the cutters 
belonging to the war-ships were collected and 





used to much greater advantage. These were 
strung together in long 
lines, loaded with men, 
ammunition and stores, 
and towed to the break- 
ers, a distance of nearly 
three miles, by some 
small gunboats taken 
from the Spaniards; 
then cast loose and left 
to struggle through the 
surf as best they could. 

Unaceustomed to 
handling a boat, but 
few of the men would 
have been able to navi- 
gate a straight course 
in a quiet pond, and 
once in the surf, the 
boats responded to the 
pounding of the waves 
more readily than to the 
efforts of their crews; 
so that if they did not 
capsize, they gained the 
beach only after the 
men went overboard 
and pushed them there. 
The recollection of it 
is a trifle humorous, 
but at the time it was 
most serious work, and the manner in which it | 
was performed by the men is deserving of the 
highest possible praise. Of the stores and 
ammunition of course there was a considerable 
loss, and the larger part of the Astor Battery’s 
ammunition was ruined. This calamity was 
remedied by the admiral, who furnished powder | 
to refill the shells. 

General Anderson was in command of the 
military forces prior to my arrival, and at this 
time his headquarters were in Cavite, which 
town was occupied by about two thousand 
infantry and detachments of California artillery. 
General Greene’s brigade was encamped not far 
from Manila along the line of the bay shore, 
about five miles by water and twenty-five miles 
by road, from Cavite, with the left or north flank 
extending toa point on the Calle Real, the only 
road out of Manila toward Cavite, a little over a 
mile from the outer line of the Spanish trenches. 
The Spanish line began at old Fort San Antonio, 
the powder-magazine, just south of the Malate 
suburb, and __ stretched 
eastward in more or less 
detached works, through 
swamps and _ rice-fields, 
completely encircling the 
city and flanking the right 
of Greene’s line. 

The Filipinos under 
General Aguinaldo, whose 
camps and trenches were 
opposed to the Spanish 
line at various points 
throughout its entire 
extent, presented an im- 
portant factor in the situ- 
ation which confronted 
our army. On the Calle 
Real they had thrown up 
an earthwork within eight hundred yards of the 
magazine fort, and directly between the Spanish 
and the American lines. They were also strongly 
intrenched at a position to the right of Greene’s 
line on the road leading from Pasay to Manila. 
In fact, they were gathered in force at so many 
Places about the city that it was evident their 
presence would be a serious obstacle to our own 
operations, 

Shortly after the Battle of Manila Bay, General 
Aguinaldo had come to Cavite from Hongkong, 
and had begun active work in raising troops. 
His army now numbered about twelve thousand 
men, well supplied with small arms and ammu- 
nition, He had been waging a desultory warfare 
against the Spaniards, and had succeeded in 
Pressing them back some distance toward 
Manila, and had captured about four thousand 
prisoners. He was in full possession of the 
territory adjacent to Manila, including the 
Province of Cavite, which Admiral Dewey had 
allowed him to occupy. 

Elated by his successes, Aguinaldo had pro- 
claimed himself president of the Filipino Repub- 
lic, and established executive and legislative 
de):rtments, his evident intention being to 
Secie complete and independent control of the 
islands, Through the efforts of one of my staff 
officers I was able to gain some knowledge of 
the personal attributes of Aguinaldo and his 
8-called cabinet. Aguinaldo was described to 
me as thoroughly honest and sincere; not well 
edu ‘ated, but a natural leader of men, and 
Possessing considerable shrewdness and ability. 
He was very popular among the common people, 
who had implicit confidence in him; but the 
oPluion among the better classes was that he 
had not sufficient education or experience to 
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make a suitable president. He was at one time 
governor of a small town in one of the provinces, 
and it is said that he was formerly a school- 
teacher. 


The position of secretary of state was at this 
time being held open for a prominent native 
citizen, Arellano, reputed to be the foremost 
lawyer of the islands. He was not at Manila at 
this time; although he had been repeatedly sent 


for, he could not get through the Spanish lines. 


He was reported to be an avowed annexationist, 
who had little faith in 
the ability of the Fili- 
Pino people to govern 
themselves. 

Next to Aguinaldo in 
point of popularity was 
one Mariona Trias, 
secretary of the treas- 
ury. Hehad been vice- 
president of a former 
revolution. A former 
schoolmaster, a cousin 
of Aguinaldo, and a 
man of little or no 
ability, was secretary 
of war; and the secre- 
taries of the navy and 
of the interior were 
reported to me as 
honest, capable men. 
Aguinaldo had gath- 
ered about him as per- 
sonal advisers and 
councillors quite a num- 
ber of efficient men, 
principally lawyers, 
more or less qualified, 
naturally or by educa- 
tion, to fill the positions 
assigned tothem. My 
informant designated one of the cabinet officers 
as a “swelled dunce,” and one of Aguinaldo’s 
foremost generals as a “vicious, uneducated 
ignoramus and highway robber ;” from which 
it will be seen that the personnel of Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet was not such as to give us much confi- 
dence in it. 


Aguinaldo’s Uncertain Attitude. 


Aguinaldo’s attitude toward the Americans 
was uncertain. Although anxious to avail him- 
self of their aid, so far as it would be directed 
against the Spaniards, beneath the surface he 
was hostile to them and jealous of the position 
they had assumed. He professed in the most 
extravagant terms his extreme friendship to the 
Americans, and his earnest desire to aid them in 
every possible way. His verbal promises were 
abundant, but in his correspondence he was 
non-committal in the extreme. He persistently 
denied himself to the American officers— generals 
and their aids, who at first sought consul- 
tations with him, his fraternal messages 
being conveyed through his emissaries. 

Considerable correspondence passed 
between Generals Anderson and Aguin- 
aldo before the latter’s attitude was 
understood. It was found necessary to 
solicit his aid in obtaining horses, buffa- 
loes, carts, and so forth, for purposes of 
transportation, for which the natives were 
disposed to charge exorbitant prices. 
Also, he was asked to furnish maps and 
other data concerning the topography of 
the country about Manila. Despite his 
profuse promises, the aid actually given 
by him amounted to very little. 

Aguinaldo made repeated efforts, direct- 
ly and indirectly, 
to secure the recog- 


called 


derson and subse- 
quently from my- 


to insist. His old 
enemies, the Span- 
iards, were not yet 
disposed of. 
one of his commu- 
nications he as- 
serted that he had 
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returned to the 
islands in order to 
prevent his own 
countrymen from 
making common 
cause with the Span- 
jards against the 
Americans—a rather 
crude attempt to 
establish our obliga- 
tions to him, where- 7 
by he _ probably 

hoped to secure 
some concession or 
admission from us 
which could be dip- 
lomatically used at 
a later date to sub- 
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stantiate the Filipinos’ claims for independence. | same difficult position the Spaniards were now | 


In short, it was apparent that our relations 
with the Filipinos, because of their uncertainty, 


Spaniards; and the situation was becoming 
complicated and delicate to a degree. At any 
moment it was likely to develop into a triangular 
contest, each of the three armies equally hostile 
to the other two. It would be interesting to 
speculate on the result, had a climax actually 
been reached and the three armies engaged in a 
pitched battle. I have too much faith in the 
| invincible qualities of the American soldier to 
doubt that if such a battle had occurred he would 
have risen to the occasion and vanquished both 
armies; but it is fortunate, nevertheless, that he 
has only been required to meet one foe at a time. 

General Otis with his brave men has creditably 
completed the work which, as it now appears, 
was only begun at the time I left Manila. 
Whether it is cannon and rifle or bow and spear 
that the American soldier has to face, he has 
invariably shown the same cool determination 
and daring courage. 

The correspondence with General Aguinaldo 
was abruptly terminated upon the receipt of a 
letter from him in which he protested against the 
landing of American troops in places conquered 
by the insurgents without previous notice in 
writing to his “government.” In view of the 
attitude of the insurgent chief, which had been so 
clearly demonstrated before my arrival, I was in 
no uncertainty as to my own attitude toward 
him. I sought no communication with him, not 
wishing to recognize his authority until] Manila 
should be under American control, when we 
would be in position to enforce our authority in 
the event that his pretensions should conflict 
| with the designs of our government. 
| He did not offer his services as a subordinate 
| leader, and the preparations for the attack on 
| Manila were conducted entirely without regard 
to codperation from him. We were thus kept 
free from all obligation toward the insurgents on 
account of any prearranged plans of mutual 
attack, and were therefore able to conduct the 
operations independent- 
ly, and to hold the city 
under absolute author- 
ity. 

Having every confi- 
dence in Generals An- 
derson and Greene, and 
wishing to keep in the 
closest possible touch 
with the admiral com- 
manding the squadron, 
I decided to retain my 
headquarters on the 
Newport until the 
capture of Manila. I 
made frequent recon- 
naissances and short 
tours of inspection to 
the camp and to Cavite, 
in order to gain an idea 
of the topography of 
the country and the 
disposition which Gen- 
eral Anderson had 
made of the troops. 

The surrender of the city was daily expected. 
It was surrounded by the insurgents; Admiral 
Dewey had maintained a strict blockade for 
nearly three months, and the position of the 
Spaniards was so critical that it seemed impossible 
for them to hold out longer in the face of the 
conditions that existed. 

But the honor of Spain was at stake, and 
demanded at least a show of resistance. It was 
evident that the Spaniards were anxious to 
surrender, but not to starvation. Moreover, the 
insurgents, whose constantly increasing forces 
hemmed them in on all sides, were clamoring for 
entrance to the town, and they preferred to yield 
to the Americans rather than to them. Perhaps 








| of the Filipinos. 
On our part we were ready to accept the 


| obliged to hold it against the insurgents. Both 
Admiral Dewey and myself were anxious to 
avoid a general engagement, however, until the 





General MacArthur. There was not a single 
armored ship in the squadron, and it was deemed 
inadvisable to bombard the town, should such 
action become necessary, without the aid of a 
vessel capable of sustaining a severe pounding 
from the heavy guns in front of the city walls; 
while our troops were outnumbered by both the 
Spanish and the Filipino forces. 

To sum up, then, the attitude of the three 
armies: The Spaniards must surrender to some- 
body. They were afraid to surrender to the 
insurgents, but were willing to surrender to the 
Americans, provided a little blood should first 
be spilled. The Americans wished to avoid a 
battle until reénforcements arrived. The Filipinos 
were anxious to be the first to gain the town, 
but feared to oppose both the American and 
Spanish armies. ‘They preferred to maintain a 
pacific attitude toward the former until the 
latter should be disposed of. With our forces in 
the town, they hoped that by occupying the 
trenches they would be able to place us in the 


in should their “‘government”’ not be recognized. 
The troops from the Newport joined the 
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] was immediately begun in strengthening their 
| position and preparing for the final attack. The 
| presence of a considerable force of insurgents 
between General Greene’s brigade and the 
Spanish lines made it necessary to request the 
insurgent chief to withdraw in order that we 
might occupy a more advanced position. This 
request was reluctantly complied with, and we 
were thus given unobstructed control of the roads 
in our immediate front. A heavy outpost line 
was then thrown forward on the Calle Real, the 
insurgent trenches occupied, and another line of 
trenches constructed one hundred yards beyond, 
| in which a portion of the guns of the Utah 
Battery were placed. 


Hemming in the Spaniards. 


The enemy’s trenches began at Fort San 
Antonio, near the beach, and stretched eastward 
| in a curved direction for about twelve hundred 
| yards, across our front, terminating at Block- 
| house 14 on the Pasay road, flanking us on the 
| right. This line was held by a strong force of 
| infantry, with several pieces of artillery in the 
stone fort and near the blockhouse. It was 
supported in its rear by strong reserves at 
Malate and in the walled city. 

Our activity in pressing forward and strength- 
ening our defences aroused the Spaniards, who 
attacked sharply with infantry and artillery on 
the night of July 3ist. For days our troops had 
| been working like beavers in the rain and mud, 
under strict orders not to fire a single shot; and 
they were more delighted than otherwise that 
they were at last given a chance to fight. The 
| Spaniards could not have selected a more ugly 
| night for their attack. The rain literally fell in 
| torrents, and the darkness was intense. 
| From the Newport we watched the flashes of 








the guns and the bursting of the shells, and from . 


the rapidity of the fire the American camp 
seemed to be in immi- 
nent danger. In the 
darkness it was danger- 
ous for the guns of the 
fleet to attempt to render 
any assistance. The 
following morning we 
learned that the attack 
was sustained until the 
arrival of reénforce- 
ments by a small force 
of infantry and artil- 
lery which occupied the 
trenches at the time. 
Reénforcements were 
immediately ordered 
up, and for an hour and 
a half both sides kept 
up a heavy artillery and 
infantry fire. 

In this engagement 
the Americans lost ten 
killed and thirty-three 
wounded. The Tenth 
Pennsylvania suffered 
| the greater part of these losses, as it held an 
| exposed position to the right of the intrench- 
ments. Itis estimated that nearly sixty thousand 
| rounds of infantry and one hundred and sixty 
| rounds of artillery ammunition were expended 
| by the American forces, while the Spaniards 
| probably fired double that amount. The com- 
| paratively small number of casualties may be 
accounted for by the intense darkness of the 
night and the blinding rain. 

After this attack the construction of trenches 
| was vigorously pushed, although constantly 
| interrupted by the enemy’s fire. On aevount of 
the almost incessant rains, which kept the 
| trenches half filled with water, this work was 


nition of his so-| they were uncertain of the treatment they would | attended with great suffering among the men, 
repulic | receiveat our hands, but there was no uncertainty | who were obliged to remain in them twenty-four 
from General An- of the treatment they would receive at the hands | hours before being relieved. The Spaniards 


repeated these attacks every night during the 
following week, killing five of our men. The 


self, although he | surrender, although there was reason to believe | brigade commander expressed the opinion that 
was too diplomatic | that if we occupied the town we should be | these attacks could be stopped, if the fleet would 


| codperate and reduce the fort from which they 
| were conducted. However, as it was feared 
| that a general action would result, for which we 


In | arrival of the Monterey and the troops under | were not as yet wholly prepared, this was not 


considered advisable. 

The Raleigh was held in readiness to render 
| assistance to the troops if they should be in 
|immediate danger of being driven from the 
| trenches. General MacArthur’s brigade had 
| arrived July 31st, and was landed as quickly as 
| possible and brought up to reénforce Greene. 
| Owing to the difficulty of landing the supplies 
| and equipage, a great portion of the troops was 
provided with shelter tents only, and suffered 
many discomforts through inadequate protection 
from the fierce heat of the sun and the terrific 
rain-storms so frequent in the tropics at this 
season. 

The forces of Generals MacArthur and Greene 
were organized into a division of two brigades, 
the first and second, respectively, and designated 
as the Second Division, Eighth Army Corps, 
with Gen. Thomas M. Anderson in command. 
We had now about eighty-five hundred men in 

| position for the attack, and the arrival of the 
| Monterey was daily expected. 

On August 7th a note was sent to the governor- 

| general, signed by Admiral Dewey and myself, 
stating that the city might be bombarded at any 


were less satisfactory even than with the! forces under General Greene, and active work | time after forty-eight hours, or sooner if the 
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firing on our trenches by the Spanish troops was 
continued. It was not the admiral’s intention, 
nor my own, to commence the attack after the 
time allotted had expired, unless the conditions 
were favorable; but in view of the persistent 
attacks on our intrenchments, it 
was thought best to give this 
notice in order to justify our 
action in the event of an attack 
being made necessary by the 
action of the Spaniards against 
Greene’s lines. 

This note was effective, for not 
a shot was fired on either side 
from this time until the final 
assault was made. During this 
period it was necessary to employ 
stringent measures to prevent the 
insurgents from breaking the tacit 
armistice by provoking further 
outbursts from the Spaniards. 

The following translation of 
the govérnor-general’s reply to 
this note is worth quoting, as it suggests an 
idea of the situation within the city walls: 

MANILA, August 7, 1898. 
The Governor-General and Captain-General of 
the Philippines to the Major-General of the 
Army and the Rear-Admiral of the Navy, 
commanding, respectively, the military and 
naval forces of the United States. 

Gentlemen: 1 have the honor to inform your 
excellencies that at half past twelve to-day I 
received the notice with which you favor me, that 
after forty-eight hours have elapsed you may 
begin operations against this fortified city, or at 
an earlier hour if the forces under your command 
are attacked by mine. 

As your notice is sent for the purpose of 
providing for the safety of non-combatants, I give 
thanks to your excellencies for the humane 
sentiments you have shown, and state that, 
finding myself surrounded by insurrectionary 
forces, I am without places of refuge for the 
increased numbers of wounded, sick, women and 
children who are now lodged within the walls. 

Very respectfully, and kissing the hands of your 
excellencies, FERMIN JAUDENES, 

Governor-General and Captain-General of the 
Philippines. 


Two days later the formal demand for the 
surrender of the city was made: 


Headquarters U. 8. Land and Naval Forces, 

Manila Bay, Philippine Islands, Aug. 9, 1898. 
The Governor-General and Captain-Generai of 

the Philippines. 

Sir: The inevitable suffering in store for the 
wounded, sick, women and children, in the event 
that it becomes our duty to reduce the defences 
of the walled town in which they are gathered, 
will, we feel assured, appeal successfully to the 
sympathies of a general capable of making the 
determined and prolonged resistance which your 
excellency has exhibited after the loss of your 
naval forces and without hope of succor. 

We therefore submit, without prejudice, to the 
high sentiments of honor and duty which your 
excellency entertains, that surrounded on every 
side as you are by a constantly increasing force, 
with a powerful fleet in your front and deprived 
of all prospect of reénforcements and assistance, 
a most useless sacrifice of life would result in the 
event of an attack, and therefore every consid- 
eration of humanity makes it imperative that you 
should not subject your city to the horrors of 
a bombardment. Accordingly, we demand the 
surrender of the city of Manila and the Spanish 
forces under your command. 

Very respectfully, 
W. MERRITT, 

Major-General United States Army, Command- 
ing Land Forces of the United States. 

GEORGE DEWEY, 

Rear-Admiral United States Navy, Command- 
ing United States Naval Force on Asiatic Station. 

The governor-general in his reply stated that 
after considering the matter, the council of 
defence declare that the demand could not be com- 
plied with without consultation with his govern- 
ment, aud requested that tinse be allowed him to 
communicate with Madrid. This request ‘was 
denied for the reason that there was little 
prospect of favorable results to the Spaniards 
from further delay, and it was thought unwise to 
subject the troops any longer to the exposure in 
the trenches and the unhealthy conditions of a 
bivouac during the rainy season. 


The Plan of Attack. 


Under the plan of attack decided upon after 
conferring with the naval commander, the troops 
were to hold themselves in readiness to advance 
upon the enemy’s intrenchments after they had 
been so shaken by the guns of the fleet as to 
make the advance practicable without serious 
disadvantage. 

No advance was to be made by the army 
without express orders from headquarters until 
after the navy had performed its part by 
dismounting the enemy’s guns and levelling the 
works. Having accomplished this, the flag-ship 
would move up toward the city flying the 
international signal “surrender,” and the display 
of a white flag over the city would indicate that 
the demand was complied with. 

An attempt to reduce the main defences of the 
city would have been to subject the place to all 
the horrors of an actual bombardment, as the 
guns of these defences were in a direct line 
between the fleet and the town. It was therefore 
decided that tne navy would merely open the 
way for the troops, throwing no shells within 
the walls except as a last resort. 

General Greene retained his position to the 
left, and General MacArthur with the first 
brigade was stationed to the right, about half a 
mile inland on the Pasay road, opposing Block- 
house 14 and the left of the Spanish trenches. 
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When the reduction of Fort San Antonio should 
have been accomplished by the navy, General 
Greene’s troops were to begin the attack. 
MacArthur’s brigade was not to move until 
Greene had possession of the fort and the 
trenches flanking it. No advance 
whatever was to be attempted by 
either brigade so long as the guns 
of the enemy were in action, or 
before the navy had completed 
its part, without express orders 
from headquarters. 

All the troops were in readiness 
early on the morning of the 13th. 
The insurgents were unable to 
restrain their impatience, and kept 
up a general fusillade along their 
lines for several hours before it 
was intended that the operations 
should begin, provoking a consid- 
erable fire of cannon and small 
arms from the Spaniards. 

At nine o’clock the fleet left its 
anchorage off Cavite and steamed slowly toward 
Manila, taking up a position opposite the 
magazine fort. The Zafiro, with myself 
and staff on board, moved up with the fleet as 
far as Greene’s camp, as near shore as her draft 
would allow her to go. The foreign warships 
which had been anchored off the walled city 
steamed out of the line of fire, and at 9.40 the 
Olympia sent two challenge shots from her 
eight-inch guns in the direction of the Malate 
fort, quickly followed by a six-inch shell from 
the Petrel. One of these shells struck the 
water, ricochetted, and exploded at the base of 
the fort. 

There was no reply from the enemy’s guns. 
The white flag, which we half expected would be 
run up, did not appear. Not the slightest notice 
was taken of us; we had invited them either to 
fight or surrender. Apparently they were going 
to do neither. After a brief pause the flag-ship, 
with the Raleiyh and the Petrel, opened a hot 
and effective fire against the sea flank of the 
Spanish intrenchments and the magazine fort. 


The Troops Advance. 


When it was believed that Greene’s brigade 
could advance, the fleet was signalled from the 
shore to cease firing. Thesignal apparently was 
not observed, however, and the Colorado troops, 
who had left the trenches and started forward 
in two columns, one along the beach and one 
farther inland, were compelled to halt and lie 
down on account of the continued firing from 
the fleet. When it finally ceased, the second 
and third battalions of the First Colorado moved 
up from the trenches and all pushed forward 
rapidly. 

The battalion on the beach advanced with a 
rush, under cover of a steady fire from the other 
column, waded the creek in front of the fort, 
swarmed into the enclosure, which was found 
deserted, and raised the American flag. The 
second and third battalions, which had advanced 
between the Calle Real and the beach, passed 
over the deserted trenches and joined the first 
battalion beyond on the Calle Real. The First 
California also came up, and the movement into 
Malate was begun. 

The Eighteenth Regular Infantry moved up 
toward the abandoned trenches flanking the fort, 
but was met by a sharp fire from the woods to 
the right, near Singalon and Paco. As the 
enemy was using smokeless powder, it was 
impossible to accurately 
locate his position, but 
his fire was replied to 
by volleys, and the 
trenches gained after 
a series of determined 
rushes. The Third 
Artillery came forward 
simultaneously and 
oceupied the trenches 
on the extreme right. 
The reserve was or- 
dered to follow toward 
Manila by the beach. 

The march of the 
Colorado and California 
troops through Malate 
was checked by a heavy 
fire from a second line 
of defence along the 
road from Malate to 
Singalon, which proba- 
bly came from the same 
force which opposed 
the advance of the 
Eighteenth Infantry. 
This opposition was 
subdued after a short 
engagement. The 
advance then continued toward Manila, the 
California regiment and the regulars moving 
along the Calle Real, with the Colorado troops 
on their right flank and the Nebraska men to 
their left on the beach. 

The brigade proceeded in this formation 
through Malate and La Hermita in the face of a 
straggling fire from the direction of Paco, 
reaching the Luneta just south of the walled 
city about one o’clock. A white flag was flying 
at the southwest corner of the city wall, and 
the brigade commander was informed that 
negotiations for surrender were in progress. 
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COMPANION. 


At the Paco road Greene’s troops were met by 
a body of nearly one thousand Spaniards, who 
surrendered and were ordered inside the city. 
This force had probably been driven in by the 
insurgents from Santa Ana, through Paco, and 
it was doubtless the same detachment which had 
harried our troops from the Singalon woods in 
their march through Malate. A large number 
of insurgents had penetrated to the walls of the 
city, expecting to be allowed to enter and raise 
their flag, and quite a show of force was necessary 
in order to hold them in check. Although our 
troops had ceased firing as soon as the white 
flag was observed, the Filipinos continued to 
use their arms against the Spaniards who lined 
the walls of the town, and the latter in returning 
their fire killed one man and wounded two others 
in the California regiment. 

Meantime General MacArthur’s troops on the 
right, advancing along the Paco road, had done 
some sharp fighting. It was begun by the Astor 
Battery and Battery B of the Utah artillery, soon 
after the naval attack commenced. The former 
engaged in a spirited duel with an opposing 
battery, and subdued it after a hot and stubborn 
contest. ‘The Utah Battery’s fire was directed 
on Blockhouse 14, but to this there was no 
response. The general advance was not begun 
until it became known that the attack of the 
second brigade on the Malate fort had been 
successful. The American flag was raised over 
Blockhouse 14, which had been abandoned by 
the Spaniards. 

Leaving a battalion of infantry to intercept 
any possible advance of the insurgents, the 
brigade moved forward along the Pasay road 
without opposition to a point just south of 
Singalon, where a scattering fire from the 
enemy was encountered. The intensity of this 
fire increased as the forward move- 
ment was pressed, and developed 
into strong opposition at Block- 
house 20 in the village mentioned, 
which was occupied by a strong 
detachment of infantry. Here the 
American skirmishers, volunteers 
from the Astor Battery ard the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Regiment, 
were obliged to retire after they 
had pushed forward to within 
eighty yards of the blockhouse. 

A rough work was hastily im- 
provised and held with great 
gallantry by a firing-line of about 
fifteen men until the main body of 
the troops came up. The Ameri- 
cans took refuge behind the village 
church, stone walls and anything 
else which offered shelter, and poured a steady 
fire into the blockhouse. The resistance was 
obstinate, but finally succumbed to the fire of 
the Americans, and the advance was resumed 
toward Malate. The engagement lasted for an 
hour and a half, the American losses amount- 
ing to four killed and thirty-six wounded. It 
was probably the most hotly contested action of 
the day, but it was the last stand of the enemy, 
and MacArthur’s troops marched through the 
Paco district and entered the city without further 
opposition. 

The losses of the day in the two brigades 
amounted to six killed and forty-three wounded ; 
while the previous losses in the trenches were 
fourteen killed and sixty wounded, making a 
total of one hundred and twenty-three casualties 
in the taking of Manila. 

After the surrender, the station oceupied by the 
first brigade covered the 
La Hermita and Malate 
districts to the south 
of the walled city, and 
extended around it as 
far north as the Pasig 
River. The second 
brigade occupied the 
section north of the 
Pasig River, which is 
the principal business 
portion of the city. 
This distribution of the 
American troops out- 
side the city walls was 
necessary for the pro- 
tection of lives and 
property against the 
insurgents. Most of 
the Spanish residents 
of the suburbs had 
taken refuge within the 
walled city, leaving 
their houses vacant, and 
some of them were 
looted, in spite of the 
vigilance of the Ameri- 
cans. 

; During the operations 
on shore, the Zafiro had remained on a line 
with the fleet, and between it and the shore. 
Owing to the distance and to the heavy growth 
of bamboo along the water’s edge, beyond which 
most of the fighting took place, we were unable 
to observe the progress of the attack. When 
Greene’s men left their trenches, the column 
which advanced by the beach could be plainly 
seen. Watching from the bridge of the Zafiro 
we saw the long brown line move along 
between the jungle and the surf. When it 
reached the creek it sunk out of sight for a 
moment as the men swam and floundered 
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through; but we could see it as it emerged on 
the other side, went up the incline to the fort 
and disappeared within the enclosure. Present|y 
the red and yellow flag came fluttering down to 
make way for the Stars and Stripes, which was 
quickly floating in its place. Then we heard the 
cheering, faintly at: first, then louder as it was 
caught up by every soldier within sight of the 
flag. 


The White Flag. 


The first intimation we had of the surrender 
was the appearance of a small launch heading 
for the flag-ship, flying a flag of truce at the bow 
and the colors of Belgium at the stern. She had 
on board M. Andre, the Belgian consul, who 
bore a message from the captain-general, stating 
that he was ready to receive representatives of 
the army and the navy to arrange for turning 
over the city. The consul tendered the services 
of his launch, and Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier, 
of my staff, and Lieutenant Brumby, Admiral 
Dewey’s flag lieutenant, returned with him to 
the city. Shortly afterward a white flag went 
up on the city walls. 

When the two officers came back the inter- 
national signal, ‘““The enemy has surrendered,” 
was hoisted at the masthead of the Olympia, 
and I was then conveyed ashore with my 
personal staff. We entered the city by way of 
the Pasig River, which was so filled with sunken 
hulks as to render the ingress very tortuous and 
difficult. Our little party marched unpreten- 
tiously through the streets to the cathedral, 
where the terms of surrender which had been 
agreed upon by our representatives were pre 
sented to us for elaboration and approval, M. 
Andre acting as interpreter. We then proceeded 
to the city palace of the governor- 
general, where temporary head- 
quarters were established. 

None of our troops had as yet 
entered the walled city. The 
Second Oregon Regiment was on 
its way from Cavite by sea to act 
as a provost guard, and the troops 
of MacArthur and Greene were 
stationed throughout the city 
beyond the walls. The Spanish 
forces, however, were swarming 
in from the trenches, and the 
street in front of the palace was 
soon literally covered with great 
heaps of Mauser and Remington 
rifles and many pieces of artillery. 
The small park across the street 
was transformed into a corral for 
the horses. In no instance was there the slightest 
disorder among the Spaniards. As each regiment 
marched into the city it came toa halt in front 
of the palace, where the arms were deposited 
and the men paroled. They found quarters in 
the various churches, and were allowed the 
freedom of the city inside the walls. 

The courtesy of the officers and the civility of 
the men were pleasantly noticeable whenever 
they came in contact with the Americans. They 
seemed glad that the affair was over, and the 
following day business was in a great measure 
resumed throughout the city. 


Soup and Sardines for Dinner. 


The city, however, was practically starved out. 
Not even a loaf of bread was for sale, and the 
few stores whose stock had not been entirely 
depleted were closed through fear that the 
insurgents might force an entrance to the city. 
That night we suffered from the effects of our 
own work in keeping supplies out of the town. 
As arule our enlisted men fared better than the 
officers, for they were provided with rations. A 
party of officers, including a brigadier-general, 
dined at the Hotel Oriental, their bill of fare 
consisting of weak pea soup and sardines ; and 
there were few, if any, who fared more sumptu- 
ously. This state of affairs continued for several 
days, until the transports with their supplies 
could be brought over from Cavite and the stores 
moved up from camp. 

Shortly before six o’clock, after the arrival of 
the Oregon regiment, the Spanish colors were 
hauled down and the American flag was hoisted 
on the walls and saluted by the guns from the 
fleet ; while the regimental band played the Star 
Spangled Banner, the troops shouting themselves 
hoarse. 

The insurgent forces were gathered outsid the 
American lines, endeavoring to gain admission to 
the town, but strong guards were posted, and 
General Aguinaldo was given to understand that 
none of his men would be allowed to enter with 
arms. Prior to the surrender the rela:ions 
between the Americans and insurgents had 
apparently been friendly as against the Span- 
iards; but afterwards the Americaiis and 
Spaniards fraternized against the Filipinos. who 
were greatly disgruntled at the treatment they 
had received. They had expected that the city 
would be turned over to them, and that they 
would be permitted to loot and burn and kill 
with a free hand. The Spaniards showed 
considerable fear that a general massacre would 
be attempted by the insurgents, and they openly 
expressed a desire to unite with the Amer! ans 
against them. 

Aguinaldo refused to allow us to use the 
water-works, which were in his possession, and at 
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one time it looked as if they would have to be 
taken by force. After repeated promises and 
much parleying the insurgents yielded to a show 
of foree and the water was allowed to flow into 
the city, but for over a week we were obliged to 
depend entirely upon the rains for water. 

Steps were at once taken to inaugurate a 
government of military occupancy. The neces- 
sary officers were appointed, and a proclamation 
was issued to the people of the Philippines, 
setting forth the intention of the United States 
government to protect them. Three days after 
the surrender a cablegram was received announc- 
ing that the protocol had been signed, and that 
the President had issued a proclamation directing 
a cessation of hostilities. Two weeks later I was 
ordered to proceed to Paris, to appear before the 
Peace Commission. 

In conelusion, I wish to add a word of 
appreciation of the noble work done by our 
soldiers, regular and volunteer, in the operations 
around Manila. There was no fighting so severe 
and bloody as has occurred in hundreds of other 
battles in our history; but that very fact is at 
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once a tribute to their discretion and their valor, 
their courage and their magnanimity. Under 
unfamiliar conditions of country and climate, 
with a force opposed to them superior in numbers 
and in some instances better armed, while 
another force, half savage and scarcely less 
formidable, menaced them in every movement, 
their capture of line after line of outlying 
intrenchments, and finally of the fortified city 
itself, with such small losses suffered and 
inflicted ; and subsequently, the manner in which 
the city was occupied and governed, and protected 
from rapine and pillage by the armed mob 
surrounding it—all these combined form an 
achievement of which history can show few 
equals. 

The glory of a victory is apt to be judged from 
the great number of losses and the small number 
of survivors ; but we pay the Manila veterans the 
highest possible tribute when we measure the 
glory of their victory by the extent of their 
accomplishment and the price they paid for it. 
Yet the price that was paid will be felt by every 
true American in the land. 
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clam, also known by various other names— 

an enormous bivalve, often weighing twenty 
pounds, and living in a pair of shells that fre- 
quently measure four feet in length, and weigh 
four or five hundred pounds. Its succulent 
flesh would provide chowder for a good-sized 
boarding-house, and no conchological collection 
is considered complete without at least a pair of 
those gigantic valves, which are also useful as 
benitiers, baptismal fonts, fountain-basins, and 
even infants’ bath-tubs. 

This clam is found only in warm Eastern seas, 
and particularly in the Philippines, where it is 
known as the taclobo, and eagerly sought by 
the native fishermen. 

My second character is Sancho, a sturdy 
Visayan fisher youth, bright of eye and lithe of 
limb, who can swim or dive like a fish, and in 
his primitive pirogue, rudely fashioned from a 
log, can easily outpaddle or outsail any man in 
the fleet. There is no better fisherman in the 
Philippines, with line, net, or with the sharp- 
pronged trident spear. 

Malay boys in general are about as fond of 
work as other boys, but Sancho was naturally 
industrious and ambitious; he knew not the 
taste of the stupefying buyo leaf, and cared 
nothing for cockfighting, the favorite Malayan 
amusement. Moreover, he was a prodigy of 
learning, for besides reading and writing a little, 
and mumbling paternosters, he could count to 
thirty without an error. 

My third character is an American professor 
who will be found in a very disagreeable position 
when introduced later and more definitely. 

Heavy responsibilities had rested on Sancho, 
since, at the age of sixteen, he found himself the 
principal support of his invalid father and his 
six little motherless brothers and sisters. Every 
day, in fair weather, he sailed alone in his 
pirogue with its bamboo outriggers, tripod mast, 
and curious mat sail, eager to take fish. Simply 
clad in shirt and trousers, with a huge, bowl- 
shaped salacot or hat to shield him from the 
tropical sun, he toiled from dawn to dusk, visiting 
his weirs and traps, capturing small fry with the 
cumbrous casting-net, or spearing monster turtles 
as they basked lazily on the surface. The coral 
reefs yielded abundance of crabs, mollusks and 
edible seaweed, and he carefully searched the 
cliffs for the nests of the esculent swallow. 
Little that could be eaten or sold escaped the 
sharp eyes of Sancho. 

One fine day, just at sunset, not long before 
Dewey smote Spain in Manila Bay, Sancho was 
returning from a most successful trip, his little 
boat laden with fish, and running before a strong 
breeze. Ordinarily this would have been an 
occasion for great rejoicing, but to-day there 
Was sorrow in the heart of Sancho, for misfortune 
and disgrace had suddenly descended upon his 
household. His beloved father was a criminal. 
Not a robber—not a murderer; no, a thousand 
times worse, in the eyes of the Spanish authori- 
ties—he was a delinquent taxpayer ! 

The family had been suffering lately from a 
Tun of bad luck. First, rice-birds and weevils 
wrought havoe in the paddy-field, while hordes 
of fiying-foxes feasted nightly on the fruit of the 
garden. Then came a terrific hurricane, unroofing 
the little nipa hut, stripping the banana plants, 
and levelling every stalk of sugar-cane. Fish 
were so abundant as to be almost unsalable in 
the market. To cap the climax a cunning thief 
had entered the hut at dead of night, and stole 
the bamboo joint containing the hoarded silver— 
the tributo saved for the inexorable, the tax- 
collector, 

Last week the cabeza, or collector,— merciless 
because he himself was held responsible by the 
Spanish authorities for the taxes on some sixty 
families,—with a squad of cuadrilleros, or 
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bailiffs, had taken Sancho’s father away to 
prison. On the morrow the sick man would be 
terribly flogged in the public square. Then his 
property would be confiscated, and he would be 
deported to Zamboanga, there to work out his 
debt in the miserable chain-gang, or more likely 
to die of fever in the pestilential jungles. 

From his bitter reflections Sancho was suddenly 


aroused by the wild cry of a human being in| 


distress. As he listened, the sound 
was repeated again and again, 
coming faintly from the distance, 
but unmistakably a frantic appeal 
for help; and now the youth could 
discern, far shoreward, a dark, 
moving object on the surface of the 
sea. Toward this he promptly 
steered. 

It proved to be a man, standing 
erect upon a submerged reef, wildly 
waving his arms and bawling for 
help. Drawing nearer, Sancho 
recognized in that white-faced, wild- 
eyed man the American naturalist 
who had arrived on the last steamer 
from Manila. The naturalist’s 
headquarters were at the village 
tribunal, and he spent his time in 
wandering about the neighboring 
reefs in search of rare shells. Now 
the scientist, up to his shoulders in 
water, presented a sorry spectacle. 

“Save me! save me!” he yelled. 
“T’m caught by a big taclobo! 
Hurry, or you’ll be too late!’ 

His Spanish was faulty, but 
Sancho caught the word taclobo. He 
needed no further explanation. 

The giant clam lies at the bottom 
of pools, often shallow, with its 
huge valves agape to admit food and 
air, and woe to the man who unwit- 
tingly places hand or foot within 
the gap, for the shell shuts instantly 
like a steel trap. Many a Malay 
fisherman, caught in that clutch, has 
perished wretchedly in the rising tide. 

For more than two hours had the naturalist 
stood there, alternately shouting and praying as 
he watched the water steadily mounting higher 
and higher, but now he saw in brown-skinned 
Sancho a possible preserver, and despair gave 
way to hope. 

“Courage, sefior! I will save you!” the boy 
cheerily called, as he lowered the mast, and 
paddled his boat cautiously inshore until the 
buoyant outrigger was within the American’s 
grasp. Overboard went the anchor,—a curious 


combination of wood, stone and twisted rattan,— | 


and then Sancho snatched up a heavy, keen-edged 
knife. 
“Hurry, my lad!” cried the naturalist, for 


a desperate effort to drag himself into the 
boat. 

The giant clam still clung obstinately to the 
American's rubber boot, but he had to lift only 


heavy load, however, to a man chilled and 
exhausted from long exposure; but inch by inch 
the American dragged his weary length along 
one of the beams connecting boat and outrigger, 
with an immense mollusk clinging to his left 
foot. 

Finally, more dead than alive, he got his arms 
and shoulders over into the dugout. 

Then Sancho, no longer fearing a capsize, 
dived again, and began a vigorous assault on the 
| hinge of the monster shell. Soon the grip of the 
| great clam relaxed, and the American’s foot was 
| free. 
| “Save the clam—I want it!’’ he gasped, feebly ; 
and then, after pulling his whole body aboard, he 
fell back in a dead faint upon a malodorous heap 
of fish, where he lay quite undisturbed, for Sancho 
| was now fully occupied in saving his canoe. It 
was rapidly dragging anchor, and drifting dan- 
gerously close to the rock-bound coast. 

Before long the dexterous youth had worked 
clear of the perilous reef, and was once more 
speeding for port, but it was not until the 
twinkling lights of the village showed close at | 
hand that the naturalist recovered conscious- 
ness. 

“Boy,” said he, solemnly, “you have saved 
my life. What can I do for you?’ 

Sancho’s answer came promptly. “O sefior, 
save my poor father! That is all I ask,” and | 
bursting into tears he sobbed out the story of the 
family misfortune. 

“Your father shall be free, my boy,” the 
naturalist declared. “Fear not, to-morrow will 
witness his release.’’ 

And so it came to pass, for the American was 
quite able to pay the sum for which the Filipino 
was held in prison. His gratitude did not stop 
with the release of Sancho’s father. He did not 
tell me the rest when he related the history of 

















‘*HE VIGOROUSLY SLASHED AND SAWED.”’ 


| the gigantic pair of taclobo shells that form a 

part of his matchless collection. A man’s wife 
| is, however, privileged to speak of his good deeds, 
| Sancho, fisher-boy, was sent to school through 
| his benefactor’s generosity. A. F. Hout. 
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A Midnight Incident. 


swept coast of New England to find | 
women of heroic fibre, and a fertility of 
resource as notable as their unselfishness. 
During the night of the great “February 


the creature’s dead weight, and this in water—a | 
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| One of these flashes revealed something that 

startled her. She called to her husband: 
“There’s a man wandering round in the snow 
| out on the lawn!” 

The drowsy husband thought she might be 
mistaken. 

“There is some one out there, and there’s a 
team in the street stuck fast !’’ 

The husband roused himself and struggled 
into his boots and ulster. In a very short time 
jew had a lantern lit, and was out, capped and 
| mittened, in the storm, while his wife made swift 
| preparations to receive a guest. 

It was a sorry-looking figure that the man of 
the house brought in with him,—cap and coat, 
hair, beard and eyebrows powdered white,—the 
effigy of a half-frozen teamster who had been 
stalled in the snow on his way from Marblehead 
toSalem. ‘The warmth of the room soon brought 
him to himself, and a few minutes later he was 
sitting by the fire drinking hot coffee and finding 
out where he was. 

“This is comfort,’ he said, “but my poor 
horses—faithful old fellows. I hadn’t a thought 
but I could get home when I —”’ 

“But,” interrupted the lady, “‘we are not going 
to let your horses freeze. There’s a barn at our 
next neighbor’s a few rods farther on.’ 

Her husband stood in his storm rig, thinking 
of the team, but doubting his ability to extricate 
it without help. 

“My dear madam,” said the stranger, “my 
horses could not be forced a step further. They’re 
swamped in the snow-bank, and the wind in 
their faces blinds ’em.”’ 

“Then unhitch them, and bring them up on 
the veranda and blanket them. ‘They will be out 
of the wind there—partly at least. No, let me 
think; we can do better than that,”’ she added. 
“Lead the poor creatures into the basement 
laundry. I’ll move things out of the way and 
open the door.’’ 

The lady’s husband was wondering what 
would come next. He mildly suggested that the 
back yard gate was snowed in and could not be 
opened; but her reply was quick 
and decisive: 

“Lift it off the hinges.” 

The teamster looked up inquir- 
ingly. Her prompt and friendly 
interest in his case put new life 
into him. His host was beginning 
to laugh. 

“What she says goes,” he ex- 
claimed. “Come, we'll dig out those 
horses. I never thought before what 
capital fodder-cribs wash-tubs would 
make.”’ 

After a good deal of floundering 
the men succeeded in leading the 
fagged and bewildered beasts to the 
basement door, and stabling them 
in the laundry. They were a fine 
pair of grays, and the lady weleomed 
them with admiring pity. Then 
another hospitable impulse seized 
her as she looked at their snow- 
covered backs and sides. 

“The poor dear things! They are 
cold. Take them into the cellar 
where the furnace is. Rub them 
down, and we’ll give them a hot 
supper.” 

Her husband winked to the team- 
ster. “All right,” he said. “It 
takes a woman to know what a horse 
wants. But where’s the feed?” 

“You wait,” replied the lady, and 
skipped up-stairs. 

“Don’t she beat all?’”’ remarked 
the man of the house. “Did you 
ever see such a woman for expe- 
dients? It’s always so. I call her 





| ‘General Caretaker,’ for she takes in the whole 


world. I’m only a private when she com- 
mands.”’ 

The teamster gave hearty and complimentary 
assent, but the amused wonder of both men 
grew perceptibly when the practical woman 
came down cellar with the “‘feed’”’ in a big bucket, 
and two big-brimmed old straw hats for nose- 
| baskets. 
| “Have you got coffee and baked beans in the 


The good wife was laughing now herself, and 
the hilarity became general when she explained. 
“There was only a little Indian meal, but I 
emptied all the oatmeal, cracked wheat, graham 


N O far search is needed along the wind-| pail?’ quizzed her husband. 


the water was now quite up to his neck. “If | blizzard” (1899) one of these good women, living | and crackers into the pail, and made a hot-water 


there is no other way to save me, chop off my 
foot.” 

Sancho smiled reassuringly; he knew from 
experience just what todo. Then he dived and 


on one of the thoroughfares of the Massachusetts 
“North Shore,” kept a light burning and a 
supply of hot coffee ready for possible need. It | 
| was not the first time this “lady bountiful’ had 


mush, and I put in a little salt and a pinch or 
two of ginger.’ 

But the horses ate it. 

When the guest took his leave the next day— 


held himself at the bottom by clutching a spur watched on wild winter nights lest a sufferer as soon as the road was broken out to make 


of coral with one hand. With the keen blade in 
the other hand he vigorously slashed and sawed 
at the byssus, or cable, by which the giant clam 
cements itself to the rocks. 

It was difficult work, and lack of air soon 
forced Sancho to the surface, but in a few seconds 
he was down again, hacking desperately at the 
tough cord. A wave broke over the naturalist’s 
head, as he clung to the outrigger with both 
hands, and then the byssus yielded. 

Up came Sancho with, ““Now, sefior, climb for 
your life!”” and like a flash the boy dived under 
the canoe, bobbing up on the opposite side, and 
clinging to the edge of the craft to counterbalance 
the weight of the naturalist, who now .began 


| should struggle by her door unseen. 

| Her husband lay on the sofa, and the rest of 
| the family were abed. The wind shrieked out- 
side, dashing the snow against the panes, and the 
| very house shuddered in the plunges of the) 
storm. 

Tree-branches broke, telegraph poles snapped 
and fell, and the drifts in the streets piled higher 
and higher. 

Every little while the sleepless housewife went 
to the window and looked out. She could see 
little, for the flying snow was as thick as smoke. 
Only now and then a flash when the wind blew 
the fallen electric wires together ‘‘made darkness | 
visible,” and showed her where the road lay. 








travel possible—he felt an embarrassment of 
gratitude, for his benefactors would take no 
money. 

“After I’d gone to bed last night, thinking of 
the way you entertain strangers,’’ he said to his 
hostess, “some of my Bible came back to me, 
and I told myself I was no angel, but considering 
the pains you took for me I ought to be one. 
‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all.’ Good-by, and God bless you 
—and I only wish women like you could yote.”’ 

And shaking hands warmly, the honest teamster 
parted from two friends whom he will never 
forget. Probably his horses never will, so long 





| as they travel that road. 
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Current Topics. 


Scientists say that telegraph wires 
are better conductors on Monday than on 
Saturday, on account of their Sunday rest. 
The well-proved fact that human beings profit by 
a weekly rest-day, emphasizes the protest of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
recently assembled in Minneapolis, against the 
growing secularization of the American Sabbath. 

*‘Cash K.” is the curious verbal disguise 
under which, for ten years past, some generous 
person, who uses an Omaha paper as his agency, 
has given many thousands of dollars to worthy 
people and deserving objects. No one but the 
editor of the paper knows who the hidden 
philanthropist is. Yet happily, although “Cash 
K.” is able to give large sums of money, he is 
only a type of many who, in equally self-effacing 
ways, are offering help and hope to the needy 
and the unfortunate. 

Little surprise was expressed at the 
wording in English, instead of French, of the 
invitations issued by the British ambassador at 
Yaris to his banquet in commemoration of the 
queen’s eightieth birthday anniversary. Yet 
there was a time when such a proceeding would 
have been tantamount to a rupture of diplomatic 
relations. In these days there is no longer any 
one court or diplomatic language, while the 
English language is steadily and swiftly moving 
forward toward universal usage. 

It is not paradoxical, as it might seem, 
to call the ending of the college or school course 
Commencement. Every ending is also a begin- 
ning. ‘Theory ends, practice begins. War ends, 
peace begins. Life in one form ends, life in 
another form begins. Night ends, day begins. 
So study of books ends, and the application of 
that study to the wider study of the world and to 
the tasks of life begins. The schoolboy ends, 
the scholarly man begins. That is the purport 
of Commencement, and for it no fitter name 
could be devised. 


The death of valuable cattle from 
eating wild cherry leaves in New Hampshire 
has led to investigations which show that, while 
the wild red cherry and horse plum are harmless, 
the dwarf cherry should be viewed with sus- 
picion, and the wild black cherry and choke- 
cherry are dangerous. ‘The common impression, 
that only wilted leaves are harmful, was not 
verified. Both wilted and fresh leaves were 
found to be poisonous, and dried leaves were not 
beyond distrust. Vigorous, succulent leaves 
from young shoots—the ones most likely to be 
eaten by cattle—are far more poisonous than the 
leaves of a mature tree or stunted shrub. ‘To 
sum up the facts in the most forcible terms, the 
farmer who permits these trees to flourish is 
simply cultivating prussic acid in his own 
pasture. 


Experiments conducted by the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station seem to 
indicate that by the introduction of the Australian 
“salt bushes,’ hundreds of thousands of acres of 
hitherto worthless land in our Western States 
will become valuable for grazing. The “salt 
bushes” are members of a large plant family, to 
which the beet and pigweed also belong, but 
only a few varieties have any economic value. 
That which has given the best results in the 
West is atriplex semibaccata. The plants of 
this family have great drought-resisting power, 
and will grow on soil too alkaline to sustain 
even alfalfa. They keep green all summer, grow 
rapidiy, yield from two to four crops a year, and 
the root remains in the ground for the next 
season. They have great fattening and health- 
giving qualities for stock, making the best of 
beef, and wool of unsurpassed evenness and 
strength of fibre. The introduction of these 
plants is another proof that science pays, even in 
farming. 


Professor Worcester, one of our commis- 
sioners to the Philippines, convincingly disposes 
of the stories reflecting upon the humanity of 
our soldiers. Women and children were not 
ruthlessly slaughtered at Malabon, after its 
bombardment—because there was no bombard- 
ment. The town was abandoned before our 
approach, and “there were no women and 
children there to be killed.” Furthermore, 
Professor Worcester has personally examined 
every battle-field from Caloocan to Malolos,— 
once before the wounded were removed, and 
often before the dead were buried,—and women 
or children, whether wounded, dead or living, 
he never discovered. No prisoners were ever 
killed, whether by order of officers or otherwise ; 
wounded insurgents have been tenderly cared 
for and removed to our hospitals.. In short, the 





THE YOUTH'’S 


American soldier has shown humanity, discretion 
and self-control, as his friends at home would 
have expected. It seems to us that a serious 


| responsibility rests upon the persons and papers 


that have been so prompt to picture him as 
delighting in methods of warfare which only 
savages pursue. 





FORESIGHT. 


Blind endeavor is not wise: 
Wisdom enters through the eyes. 
John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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Secret Service. 


VERY government is forced at times to 
employ secret agencies for obtaining infor- 
mation which it requires abroad. Not 

even the United States is an exception to the rule. 

During the recent war with Spain, when 
Admiral Camara’s fleet started for the Philip- 
pines by way of the Suez Canal, there were men 
in United States employ at the right places 
to report the Spanish plans from day to day. 
In fact, from the outbreak of the war until the 
close of hostilities, the government had a small 
force of well-informed men in Madrid and other 
Spanish cities, under instructions to send the 
earliest possible information about military 
and naval movements. This was done by pre- 
arranged ciphers and secret codes, the despatches 
going first to Paris, Berlin or other Continental 
cities, and thence to London and Washington. 

Spain was served in the same way by a corps 
of spies in the United States, the West Indies 
and European capitals. 

Operations like these are necessary. Every 
European army has its bureau of secret intelli- 
gence, and whenever there is war a trained staff 
is in readiness to employ a large force of spies 
and decoys on prearranged lines. 

But this secret work is not always confined to 
war periods. The embassies of various powers 
are constantly striving to learn by fair means or 
foul what is going on in foreign dockyards and 
arsenals, and what the military and naval 
authorities of rival capitals are talking about. 
There is always a market for secret information, 
and high prices are paid for it. 

There is also a secret diplomatic service under 
the direction of the Russian and other embassies 
in European capitals. Men and women of good 
social position, in London, Paris or Berlin, are 
employed as eavesdroppers and rumor-mongers 
to keep embassy officials in constant touch with 
the secret gossip of cabinets and courts. 

Militarism is mainly responsible for this ignoble 
trade. It creates an atmosphere highly charged 
with suspicion, and is an occupation degrading 
to character and hurtful to society. No enlight- 
ened and honorable nation ought to require a 
secret service in time of peace. 
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Finland’s Struggle. 


HE Russians, after conquering Finland early 
in the present century, sueceeded in recon- 
ciling an alien race of the Protestant faith 

to their rule. They did this by adroitly making 
concessions to local pride. 

The Emperor of all the Russias became the 
Grand Duke of Finland. His power was abso- 
lute elsewhere in his empire, but he governed 
Finland with the consent of the Estates of the 
Diet, which assembled in the capital, Helsing- 
fors, and sanctioned new taxes and laws. 
Finland was the only province of the empire 
which enjoyed any of the privileges of self- 
government. 

Finnish money was distinct from Russian 
currency. ‘There was even a separate Finnish 
customs line regulated by local officials. The 
best system of primary education known in the 
empire was established. Finland, moreover, 
was not garrisoned by Russian troops, but by 
its own soldiers. There was a general system 
of conscription, but the province was not de- 
graded to the level of conquered territory. 

In consequence of the tolerance and practical 
wisdom with which it was governed, Finland 
has remained the quietest and best-ordered 
province of the empire. Its religion and local 
liberties were respected. Its capital was rebuilt, 
its ports were improved, and the province made 
a steady advance in prosperity. Nihilist agitators 
were powerless there when unrest was seething 
everywhere else. 

Unfortunately for Finland this wise and 
salutary policy of home rule has—as our readers 
have already been told—been changed. A month 
before the tsar’s Peace Rescript was issued the 
Finnish Diet was convoked to consider a new 
army bill, and this was followed by a manifesto 
which virtually deprived the province of home 
rule. The local army was to be Russianized, 
taken outside the province and greatly increased 
in strength. The Russian Council of State was 
to reserve for its own decisions all questions 
relating to the interests of the empire, and the 
Finnish Diet, which had previously sanctioned 
every law, was to be allowed merely an expres- 
sion of opinion in such matters. 

Finland is now honeycombed with discontent. 
The Diet has rejected the new laws, and the 
people have failed in seeking redress from the 
tsar. 

The tsar as the author of the Peace Rescript 








COMPANION. 


is one of the world’s benefactors. Throughout 
Christendom there will be disappointment if it is 
found that this invasion of Finland’s rights has 
his approval. — 
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A RIGHT THOUGHT. 


What though our eyes with tears be wet ? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 
' Celia Thazxter. 
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Surmise and Disappointment. 


NEWSPAPER correspondent burried into 
the waiting-room of the Secretary of State 
in Washington one morning several years 

ago, in the belief that he was on the track of a 
startling piece of news. 

“What can I tell you?” the private secretary 
asked. 

“There must be some trouble brewing in our 
international affairs,” began the correspondent, 
“for I saw the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and one of the Supreme 
Court justices up here this morning. I know it 
is something big, for they were with the Secretary 
of State a long time, and I could see by their 
manner that they were very much in earnest.’’ 

The private secretary responded with delibera- 
tion, “Yes, they were here,” and then, in great 
apparent seriousness, he added: “Can I trust 
you to keep it absolutely secret if I tell you their 
business with the Secretary of State?’’ 

The correspondent promised. 

“Well,” said the secretary, “they came to see 
about getting a man put on here to run our 
elevator.”” 

Since this incident occurred, elevator men in 
government buildings have, happily, been 
included in the classified service, but wherever 
the patronage system is in operation similar 
incidents are still too common to attract the 
attention and arouse the condemnation they 
deserve. 

Senators and Secretaries of State have their 
specified duties, of grave importance, to perform, 
and their time should not be frittered away in 
finding “government jobs” for their political 
friends. 

More than this, the worst feature of the 
patronage or “spoils” system is that it inevitably 
produces pressure for the creation of new and 
needless offices, and the salaries of these super- 
fluous office-holders must come out of the pockets 
of the every-day taxpayer. The difference 
between the civil service system and the spoils 
system is that the one tries to find the man for 
the place, the other tries to find a place for the 
man. 
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An Oriental Despot. 


HE English papers declare that the present 
Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, finds his 
duties in relation to that ofttimes trouble- 

some neighbor, Afghanistan, much facilitated 
through his personal friendship with the ameer. 
Their relations began some years ago when the 
viceroy—then plain Mr. George Curzon—was 
visiting Cabul, and succeeded in quite winning 
the heart of the sovereign, who afforded him 
every opportunity to see the sights of palace and 
capital to the best advantage. 

One thing only he did not see—a review of the 
royal troops. When he ventured to hint his 
desire to do so, his Oriental friend, with many 
apologies, regretted that this was the one favor 
which he could not grant. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Curzon, rather astonished. 

The reply astonished him more—because some 
one among the soldiers would be quite sure to 
take a shot, under such tempting circumstances, 
at either the ameer or his guest. ‘The man would 
probably miss, the ameer explained, but so many 
executions would have to follow upon such an 
attempt, that he, being a ruler mercifully inclined, 
shrank from the painful necessity of their inflic- 
tion. 

Very cautiously and courteously Mr. Curzon, 
becoming curious, ventured thereupon to inquire 
how many executions—or “removals,” as he 
politely phrased it—had his friend found 
necessary, hitherto, on account of treason or 
insubordination. 

“‘About a thousand a year,” replied the mer- 
ciful ameer, serenely. And as he had then been 
reigning eleven years, that meant eleven thousand 
executions since his accession, for two causes 
only—a sum total which, though it did not termi- 
nate their friendship, opened the eyes of the 
Englishman in rather startling fashion to the 
thorough-going Orientalism of his friend. 
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Our Returned Soldiers. 


PECULIARLY inviting opportunity is 
given the young men who have come back 
from the Spanish War by which they can 

show their patriotism in time of peace. 

The Civil War veteran now enjoys in the civil 
service of the Federal Government a “prefer- 
ence”’ over other men. This preference is being 





rapidly extended, by law and executive orders, 
to the young men who served inCuba. Already, 
if honorably discharged because of “disability,” 
—and this word is interpreted with great liber- 
ality,—they are placed at the top of the eligible 
list when they get a pass-mark in examination, 
which is for them sixty-five per cent. as against 
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seventy per cent. for other applicants. Whether 
disabled or not, the veteran is “privileged” j), 
regard to tenure and to reinstatement. 

The existence in the government service of 
a preferred class, among the thousands of 
employés in Washington and elsewhere, is an 
element of official weakness. It prevents the 
measuring of men on their own merits, Be. 
cause of the preference thus given, inferior men 
are often selected, or stand in the way of men 
better qualified. 

The advantages of this preference no one 
begrudges to the battle-worn veterans of the 
desperate struggle of 1861-5. They are getting 
old. But the young men who have returned 
from what has happily proved a short war, and 
are not seriously “disabled,’”’ might honor them- 
selves and their patriotism by asking as a body 
that no preference be extended to them in the 
civil service of the government; that they wish 
to be accepted simply on fitness and merit. The 
medallion of patriotic endeavor would thus be 
kept free from mercenary tarnish. 

In the matter of pensions the government will 
always treat the Spanish war soldiers liberally, 
as it has the veterans of other wars. This is 
just. No generous mind questions the nation’s 
duty here. Ought the people to be asked to 
invade the public service to do more? The 
young men might answer this question them- 
selves in such a way that America would hold 
them up in commendation to the world, as loving 
their country in the quiet of peace quite as nobly 
and unselfishly as in the din of battle. 
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Embarrassed Officials. 


HE Chinese social code forbids men and 

women to meet as friends and entertain 

each other. There is, therefore, no “general 
society” in all China, as the social intermingling 
of the two sexes is forbidden by Chinese etiquette. 
No Chinaman ever asks of another Chinaman, 
even if they are old friends, ‘‘How is your wife?” 
They will discuss the qualities of each other’s 
sons, but they never mention the female members 
of their families. An illustration of this social 
law is given in Chester Holeombe’s book, “The 
Real Chinaman.” 

In May, 1875, news reached Peking that an 
honored Chinese official, then resident in the 
United States, had married an American lady. 
Soon after the United States minister and Mr. 
Holcombe, then the interpreter, visited the 
Chinese Foreign Office, and the minister an- 
nounced that he intended to congratulate the 
Chinese officials upon the marriage. 

Mr. Holcombe advised him that such a con- 
gratulation would be a gross breach of Chinese 
etiquette. However, when the party were seated 
around a table at the Foreign Office, and tea had 
been served, the minister requested Mr. Holeombe 
to say to Prince Kung, then at the head of the 
government, that “the relations between China 
and the United States, of so friendly a character 
for many years, ought to be much strengthened 
by the marriage of the distinguished Chinese 
official with a pretty Yankee girl.” 

Mr. Holcombe repeated the remark in Chinese 
to the prince. There was a dead silence. The 
six venerable ministers of state looked down at 
their teacups. Then Prince Kung raised his 
head, looked at Mr. Holcombe for another minute, 
and drawing a long breath, said: 

“It is fearfully hot to-day.” 

Several years ago a number of Chinese students 
were sent to Hartford, Connecticut, to be edu- 
cated, and some of them attended Sunday school. 
One of them, walking home from Sunday school 
American fashion,—that is, with a young lady,— 
met the Chinese official having charge of the 
students out driving. The student, politely bow- 
ing, lifted his hat. The diseiple of Confucius 
was very indignant. Here was one of the boys 
for whose moral and mental training he was 
responsible actually: walking the streets in full 
daylight with a young woman—and he had had 
the effrontery to remove his hat before his 
superior, another grave breach of Chinese eti- 
quette. The facts were reported to Peking, 
where they were looked upon as evidence that 
the students had lost their good manners and 
sense of decency. The enterprise was abandoned 
and the students recalled. 
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Amusing Errors of Speech. 


R. MACDONAGH, who has collected many 
amusing bulls made by his countrymen, 
declares them to be a species of verbal 

error which indicate mental quickness rather than 
duliness.. He once said to an Irishman, “Well, 
Mick, I hear some queer stories of your doings 
here.” 

“Och, don’t believe them, sir-r,’’ was the reply. 
“Sure, half the lies told about me by the neighbors 
isn’t thrue!” 

A man accused of cruelty was defended by the 
assertion that “his heart was so tender it would 
be touched by the bleatin’ of a bruised worm.” 

The English reviewers of this book, to prove 
that bulls are not confined to Ireland, have 
recalled many instances of similar amusing errors 
in speeches in Parliament. 

The London Mail declares that during his !ast 
term as premier, Mr. Gladstone accused a leader 
of the opposition of “shaking his head defiantly 
in the teeth of his own words.” 

During the same term an excited member ¢- 
claimed, “I see a vision float before my eyes! It 
is the car of progress, rolling on in majesty, 
gnashing its teeth as it goes!” Another fervid 
orator declared, “All along the untrodden paths 
of the past we see the footsteps of an unseen 
hand.” 

A Scotch member described recent elections as 
“a whole haystack of straws showing which way 
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the wind blows.” Lord Curzon ounce assured the 
House that “‘we are not yet out of the woods in 
south Africa, and to get out requires a good ship 
and a good captain!” 

The delivery of speeches in the House of 
Commons is noticeably deliberate and tentative 
in manner compared to our more heated American 
oratory. The Englishman in public suggests his 
opinion rather than asserts it, a method which, if 
not so convincing as ours, enables him to avoid 
graver errors than bulls. 


on 
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WHAT THEY LEARNED IN ENGLAND. 


When they were young it was decided that 
Marquis Ito, now known as the “Father of Japan,” 
and Count Inouye should go to England to learn 
navigation, so that on their return their knowledge 
would be useful in ousting foreigners from Japan. 
It had been, however, since boyhood, their secret 
opinion that their country, to hold its own with 
the World Powers, must be Westernized, and it 
speaks much for the strength of their opinion that 
their first actual experiences after 
leaving home did not destroy it. 

The two young fellows went 
to Nagasaki for the purpose of 
getting a passage to England. 
. The only word of English they 
~ knew, as Marquis Ito has recently 
stated in the Windsor Magazine, 
was “navigation.” They went 
into the office of the company and 
when the man in charge asked 
what they wanted, all they could say was “navi- 
gation.” Everything seemed all right to their 
unsophisticated eyes and on board the vessel they 
went. 

“But what was our surprise,’ said Marquis Ito, 
“on finding that instead of being passengers we 
had been shipped as common sailors!”’ 

All through the voyage they had to scrub the 
decks and work with the other seamen. The 
English sailors found out that they had money 
and it was soon gambled away from them. Not 
all, for they kept two dollars carefully stowed 
away in an old stocking for emergencies. 

At last they arrived in London. Their expected 
friends were not there to meet them. The ship 
was cleared of its cargo, the sailors were dis- 
charged, and the two young Japanese were left 
alone. They soon became hungry, but as they 
could not speak English they did not know what 
to do if they went ashore. However, hunger 
made them decide that one of them must go and 
buy something somehow, so they 
tossed up which it should be. 
The lot fell on Inouye. 

“Yes,” said Count Inouye, con- 
tinuing this story of their early 
adventure, “and I was never 
more frightened in my life than — 
on that wet night when I set foot 
in London and started off with 
one of the dollars in my hand to 3 
buy food. I had to be very care- : 
ful so as to know my way back CounT Inouye. 
to the ship. I found a baker’s shop, so in I went 
and pointed to a loaf of bread. Of course I could 
not speak, but I held out the dollar to show my 
willingness to pay, and do you know, the English- 
man kept the dollar and gave me no change!” 

But young Inouye got back to his companion 
and they ate the bread like wolves. 

Next day some of their friends came to look for 
them and away they went. They remained in 
London about a year, not learning much naviga- 
tion in that time, but keeping their eyes open and 
coming to the conclusion, which they have never 
abandoned, that it was an unwise policy for Japan 
to keep foreigners at arm’s length. 





MARQUIS ITO. 
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EVEN DEWEY COULDN’T. 


Possibly the following is an old story in a new 
form, but it illustrates the fact that the fame of a 
warrior, at least while it is still new, surpasses 
the fame of the civie chieftain. 

It is said that on his latest Southern tour 
President McKinley visited a military camp, and 
while strolling about after nightfall, got outside 
the lines, and tried to pass the sentry in coming 
back. The sentinel stopped him and demanded 
the countersign. 
sae don’t know the countersign,” said the Pres- 
ident. 

“Then you don’t pass, sir,” said the soldier. 

“But I am the President of the United States,” 
said Mr. McKinley. 

“I can’t help that, sir,” answered the soldier. 
“If you haven’t got the countersign you couldn’t 
get by here—not even if you was George Dewey 
himself!” 

+o _____ 


REMARKABLE GAIN. 


There have been many varied and inconsistent 
Statements in regard to General Jackson, but 
never was there a more remarkable tribute to his 
Valor than that offered a few years ago by a 
Vermont orator. 

“What this country needs,” thundered the 
Speaker, “is men valiant in words and few of 
deeds, like my old hero, General Jackson! Gen- 
eral Jackson, who at the glorious battle of New 
Orleans regained all the former disgrace lost upon 
the frontiers of Canada!” 


—— — ~~ —___ 


A LANGUAGE IN DISGUISE. 





Miss Fannie B. Ward writes from Cuba that the 
Population there is scarcely less enthusiastic than 
that of Puerto Rico in the acquirement of the 
English language. Every native who can read 
has an English-Spanish dictionary in his pocket, 
and bravely attempts to express himself in the 
English language when opportunity offers. 

An American ceases to wonder, Miss Ward 


adds, that he is unable to understand his own | /? 


language when he has explored the popular book 
it of which the Cuban is supposed to learn 


| requested his help. 
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English. Here are some samples from the spelling 
in which the book endeavors to give the Cuban 
an idea, in Castilian equivalents, of the way 
English sentences are pronounced: 

“Ai uisch tus-pic’”’ (I wish to speak). 

“Ai uisch tus-pic lan-gue-yes in oda tu tra-vel” 
(I wish to speak languages in order to travel). 

“A’ iu zin-quin o’v im-po-tin from Sauz America, 
o’ quibba?” (Are you thinking of importing from 
South America or from Cuba?) 

The worst of the matter is that these translit- 
erations represent the English sounds about as 
closely as it is possible to do it in letters given 
with their Cuban-Castilian values. 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN TIBET. 
A strange scene was lately witnessed at Lhasa, 





in Tibet, the religious capital of the Buddhist 
faith. To this ancient town no European or other 
man than a Buddhist is supposed to be allowed to 
penetrate, though as a matter of fact some Euro- 
peans have been there—among others the Abbé 
Hue, in 1846. 


Civilized travellers of the Buddhist faith may 
visit Lhasa if they are under no suspicion of 
being emissaries of the Christians. Among such 
travellers recently was a Burman merchant, who 
is familiar with the resources of civilization, and 
who took with him, to show to the Grand Lama, 
or sacred and miraculously appointed head of the 
Buddhist Church, an Edison phonograph. 

This was a happy thought on the part of the 
Burma trader, for in the Buddhist cult great 
account is made of mechanically repeated prayers. 
Praying-wheels, to reel off written or printed 
prarees. are employed. It struck this merchant 
hat if he could introduce a machine which would 
actually repeat the oy oe aloud he might make 
a fortune in supplying the apparatus. 

He succeeded in getting the Grand or Dalai 
Lama and the dignitaries who surround him to 
inspect the phonograph, and as he had read into! 
it a chapter of the sacred —— of the Buddhists, | 





he was able to make it repeat this chapter aloud, 
to the great astonishment of the Grand Lama, 
who thought he was witnessing a miracle. | 
The merchant asked the Dalai Lama to speak a 
prayer into the machine, and he did so, declaiming 
e beautiful prayer called “Om mani padme 
hum,” or “Jewel in the lotus.” Then, the coil | 
being put in place, the phonograph repeated the | 
= in the Dalai Lama’s vo ce, to the stupefac- | 
ion and great edification of all the auditors. | 
For many days thereafter the phonograph was | 
kept busy with this and other utterances holy to | 
the Buddhists. Since it expresses their Te of | 
devotion it can hardly do them harm, and it may 
suggest to them that not everything that comes 
from the Christians is necessarily bad. To that 
extent, it may even be regarded as a missionary. 


SOME LARGE FAMILIES. 


In the days of the pioneers, families were larger 
than they are at present, and the Golden Penny 
quotes old chroniclers to show that this was most 
emphatically true on the other side of the sea. 
For instance, the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum tell of a certain weaver in Scot- 
land who was the father of sixty-two children! 


On a tomb in Conway churchyard, Wales, two 
other large families are memorialized. “Here,” 
the inscription reads, “lyeth the body of Nicholas 
Hocker of Conway, gentleman, who was the 
forty-first child of his father, Wm. Hocker, by 
Alice, his wife; and the father of twenty-seven 
children; 1637.’’ 

And that is an intowenting fragment of domestic 
history which pictures old Oliver Minian riding at 
the head of a troop of twenty-one men, when 
Charles V. entered Ghent as Count of Flanders. 
What made old Oliver ride so proudly? That 
loyal troop was composed entirely of his own sons, 
whose mother, it has to be added, had likewise 
borne him ten daughters. 

In Great Britain, moreover, sons and daughters 
have not yet gone out of fashion. — a tew 
years ago, an enterprising magazine offered a 
— to the Englishwoman who could prove the 
argest family. Numerous claims arrived, the 
head-rolls ranging from sixteen to twenty-four. 

A similar competition, held more recently in 
London, was quite an eye-opener as to the number 
of abnormally large families in the metropolis, 
and the result of a close fight was that the trophy 
had to be divided between a Lambeth mamma 
and one of Bethnal Green, who had each borne 
twenty-five children. 


HUNGER THE BEST SAUCE. 


Many readers will recall that Henry VIII. of 
England took to the crown all the property of the 
church. Some time before the abbots and the 
clergy were plundered, the king had his jokes at 
their expense, and the following story tells one of 
them: 





The king is said often to have been at Waltham. 
On one occasion he had been hunting in Epping 
Forest, and had come to the abbey alone, dis- 
guised as one of his own guard. Dinner was just | 
ready, and he was invited to the abbot’s table. 

His appetite was so good that the abbot at last 
exclaimed, unaware whom he was addressing : 

“T would wee, give a hundred pounds on 
= I could feed as heartily on beef as thou 

ost.” 


A few days later the abbot was mysteriously 
sent for, taken to London, and committed to the 
Tower, where for some time he was fed on bread 
and water, wondering the while what crime he 
had committed. But one day a sirloin of beef was 
set before him, and his hearty attack thereon 
showed that the strict regimen of his captivity 
had worked wonders. 

Upon this the merry monarch himself suddenly 
entered and demanded a hundred unds, the 
reward the abbot had so rashly —— for the 
restoration of his appetite. he money was 

romptly paid, and the prisoner went home to 

Jaltham rejoicing. 


IN SEASON. 


A London paper gives this story, which may 
possibly have a moral concealed in it for some one 
in our own country: 

Asa well-known London clergyman was recently | 
ascending the steps to his church, an old lady | 
With his usual courtly grace 
he gave the old woman his arm. On reaching the 





| ~ step she halted, breathlessly, and asked him 
w 


0 was to preach. 
“The Rev. Mr. —,” he replied, giving his own 
name. 
“Oh dear,” exclaimed the lady, “‘help me down 
again! I'd rather listen to the endless grinding | 
of a windmill. Help me down again, I'll not go | 


The minister smiled and gently assisted her | 
down, remarking as he parted with her, “I 
wouldn’t go in either if I weren’t the preacher.” 


COMPANION. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice ” for the teeth. Ithasnoequal. (Adv. 





Can earn good pay so- 
Amateur Photographers liciting enlargements 
of pictures taken by! themselves. For full particulars 
address HAYES ART CU., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS, - Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY Fy, Young 
Endowed. 65th year begins September 13th. Advanced 
courses and co lege reparatory. Careful physical 
training and individual attention. Address the Presi- 
dent, REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 

Engineering and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show- 


ing appointments secured d G2 uates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Dental School of Harvard Universit, 


Ist Year begins Sept. 2. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 














| clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 


Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


EMERSON COLLEGE of 


ORATORY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Largest School of Oratory in 
the World. Wri/e for Catalogue. 


CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 














‘Lasell Seminary , sae 
for Young Women." | 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect ; in your general health ; in your | 
conversation; in your way of — 
people ; and in innumerable ways, I coul 

| see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
| after her return to school from the Christmas | 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
| as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 
| Places are now being taken for the year be- 
| ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Dummer Academy, sours Byrte-p, Mass. 

186th year begins Peptember 14, 1899. Thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Special attention es to Rugiish, In- 
dividual Instruction, $500. PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 
| Reference by permission, President Chas. W. Eliot. 


Stenography, 
B K K EE | N Penmanship, etc., 
taught by mail or 


in person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We train 

a aa work, and always secure positions for 

graduates of complete business course. Catalogue free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


o STAMMER 
you 
Write at once for our new 20-page 
book. The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
. The largest and most instruc. 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address, 
| ike The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
| Geo, Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


FSTERBROOK’S . 
LPOtsrereroors) RELIEF 


A brass stub pen. No. 314 
A specially easy writer. 


1 doz. 10c. 3doz.25c. 1! gross 75c. 












m 















Ask your stationer for them. 


“Esterbrook Steel PenCo. 


Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John 8t., N. Y. 








30 cts. 
post-paid. 





2” EDCAR 
Chocolate Grater 


po / 

40 sq. inches of grating surface. 
Grates Chocolate tine and dry as 
meal. Good for Cheese, Bread, etc. 
Easy to use. No lacerated hands. 
Ask your dealer for it or mail 30 
cents. Circular free. Agents wanted. 
EDGAK MFG. COMPANY, Keading, Mass. 

Pat. Auq. 18,'°91, Nov. 10,°96, Feb. 14, °99. 








Sixth Avenue, 


O’NEILL’S “a 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE BIG STORES OF NEW YORK. 


A Noteworthy Offering to 


Three Great Bargains in 


Summer Silks 


Reserved for the women readers 
of The Youth's Companion... . 


Japanese Silks. 


Twenty-seven inches wide, in over fifty 
plain shades, including white and cream. 
Regular Value 69 cts. 


Special 4Q* vara, 


Printed Jap Silks. 


One yard wide, all the choice 
colors and designs. 


Regular Value $1.10. 


Special 85° yard. 


Taffeta Silks. 


A special assortment of ‘Taffeta Silks, 
comprising all the choice colors. 
Nineteen inches wide. 

Regular Value 85 cts. 


Special 69% yard. 


Samples of these, and any other silks 





that you may desire, upon application. 





Our Out-of-Town Patrons. 


Young Girls’ 


Galatea Sailor Suits. 


An opportunity to buy one of these 
cool summer dresses for the little 
girl at an unusually cheap price... 





Galatea Suits like the above cut, in neat 
checks and stripes, full skirt made on 
waist with front of material, and finished 
with a braided anchor. The blouse is 
|made in solid color, with deep sailor 
collar of striped material, and finished 
with solid color straps. 


_ $75 75 
Sizes 4 to 14 Years. Special pe 
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H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, N. Y. 
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USE CRE | 
(JERSEY CREAP 
<4. Three times a day and every day in the yee pal 


AY ae IF SUNBURNED 
cover face or hands thickly with the creamy lather and let it dry on. 


Sample Cake mailed for 2 cents. Full-sized Cake 15 cents. 


Address Dept. Y, The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Before his statue in City Hall 
Park, New York City. 


Stars hten round your 


e 
Suns linger ‘here to kiss 
your name, 
My young immortal of the 
e: ' 


dead !— 
A spy! whose very shame 
is fame. 
And thus it was you dared 
your fate ; 
Proud of your pinioned 
arms, and fit 
To die upon the tree! you 
wait, 
And leave a glory over it. 
Yea, more enduring, in your 
place, 
Than bronze, here,changed 
to bronze, you stand, 
Oh, beautiful! in tragic 


grace, 
To give your life for this, 


your land. 
You! — who had but one life 
_to give 
Your country (such your 


last regret) 
You gave ten thousand lives 


ve, 
In giving one, to love her 
. yet. 
Hark! at her bugle’s call 
they start! 
They fall and from their 
ashes rise, 
i. With arméd hand and beat- 
ng heart! 
They light the world with morning eyes. 
You live again in each. You stood 
On Lookout Mountain with your peers, 


You sowed old Shiloh with your blood 
The warmer for its hundred years. 





See! Washington, alone with all 
His captains round, in bitterest need, 
Sits in still council, loth to call 
The one man for the perilous deed. 
The one man who must dare—nor doubt— 
His way to yonder camp to make, 
And wring tae British secret out 
Before the sleeping lion wake. 
Then come the men of Congress’ own,— 
What man of these is doomed to go ! 
To cross the lonely sound, alone. 
While wind and water mutter low? 
He knows his guerdon may be death, 
What wonder if his cheek were pale ’ 
Whois he? Each one holds his breath... . 
Then—“I will go,” says Captain Hale. 
Oh, dark the oky and deep the sea, 
And one who loves him, with her prayer 
Keeps God awake all night!—Will he 
Think of his mother’s long despair ? 
Ah, Captain Hale, your time is brief. . . . 
How shadow-stili! He walks on air! 
What if the whisper of a leaf 
Should warn that sentinel! “ Who goes there?" 
He knows all that his chief would know ; 
He moves with phantom silence back 
To tell his tale. He starts, and, lo! 
The enemy is on his track! 
Somewhere a Tory bloodhound bayed— 
he huntisup! An alien kin 
Can take, dishonored and betrayed, 
The young man in his flower of spring. 
The young man? Let us reverence less 
The hero with his head of snows 
Than him who does not fear to press 
The grave-dust with a cheek of rose. 
SARAH PIATT. 
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An “Angel of the Sea.”’ 


T the time of this writing 
there is in Chicago a wealthy 
foreign lady whose life has 
been devoted to humane and 
religious work among fisher- 
men and sailors, She owns 
a schooner yacht, which she 
calls the Duén (Dove), and 
never has messenger of that 
name made happier flights 

across the waters since the Deluge made the dove 

a bearer of good tidings. 

Reaching Chicago by the St. Lawrence and 
the circuit of the Great Lakes, the seafaring 
lady moored her little ship in the North River, 
and made it her headquarters. As in all her 
visits elsewhere, it is a chapel and House of 
Mercy for the poor water-toilers ashore. 

Her captain and crew are her own disciples 
(three of the crew her foster-sons) and all are 
able helpers in her evangelical and benevolent 
work. On board, the needy are bountifully fed 
and kindly advised, not only as to their spirits’ 
welfare, but in the little economies of life; and 
they go away uplifted and entirely won by their 
sweet-faced minister. 

The name of this devoted lady is Schimmel- 
mann, and she was born and reared in a palace, 
her father being the Landgrave of Lindenborg in 
Prussia. Twenty-five years ago she was one of 
the young “ladies of honor’’ at the court of the 
first Emperor William in Berlin. 

Strange as it seems, it was here that she 
developed the type of piety which surrenders 
self, and serves the poor and unhappy. A 
pleasant revelation of royal character is her 
testimony that this nobler feeling and purpose 
was due to the Empress Augusta’s influence. 

The emperor appointed the young countess 
superintendent of the Berlin prisons, and her 
rounds of duty first made her familiar with the 
sight of human misery and degradation. The 
shock, instead of paralyzing her resolution, only 
awoke in the brave woman an infinite pity. She 
resigned the splendors of rank to study the 
problem of the ignorant and depraved classes. 

From the Court of Berlin she went to the 
Island of Riigen and took up her abode in one of 
the huts of the almost pagan fishermen of the 
Baltic. She built them a village ‘“ Home,” 
civilized them by her example, and tamed them 
by her Christian love. Good houses took the 
place of huts, and the men not only saved money 
and owned their vessels, but learned peace and 
sobriety. Her labors changed the whole life of 
the island. 

In 1895 she bought the Duén, and began her 
“international” mission. Her ample fortune 
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enables: her to carry on the work, and her piety 
and loving-kindness make it an endless blessing. 

The Countess Schimmelmann is one of the 
growing number of beneficent Christian women 
of wealth and culture who glorify’ our time. 
The Rev. David Beaton,.who visited her in 
Chicago, writes to the Young People’s Weekly: 

“You cannot quite see what this remarkable 
woman is till you see her in her own little yacht 
that has carried her to every port of the northern 
world, where the neglected fishermen and sailors 
have learned to love and revere her as ‘The 
Angel of the Sea.’ ”’ 


—_—_—_—~o»—_____. 


The Boy Rutherford Hayes. 


“What I Wanted to Become” is the subject of 
a recent symposium in a popular magazine, in 
which famous Englishmen have told of their 
childish aspirations. The unpublished diary of 
President Hayes records some resolutions along 
this line which do honor to American boyhood, 
and which, although written sixty years ago, have 
lost none of their timeliness. 

“I have my share of ambition to excel and have 
others think well of me,” he writes. “I do not 
believe, however, that I would do anything dis- 
honorable to make others believe me superior, 
for common sense tells me that if a person 
acquires a reputation for abilities he does not 
possess, it is much more likely to be an injury 
than a benefit. 

“Whatever may be my talents or station,” he 
continues, “I design to at least distinguished 
for virtue, honesty and benevolence. If I am 
ever a public man, I shall make it a point never 
to do sayening inconsistent with the character of 
a kind friend, good neighbor and true patriot. To 
become such a person, it will be a to act 
in accordance with the precepts of the Bible, in 
which I firmly believe.” 

Soon after, being sixteen, young Hayes made 
this New Year’s resolution: “Never to seek an 
opportunity of speaking ill of any individual, and 
when my opinion is asked, if it is my duty to 
blame, I will do it in as mild terms as possible. 

“This resolution,” he adds, “is not formed 
because it is my disposition to question the 
motives of others or to censure without sufficient 
reason; but because I know that by frequently 
indulging in remarks which are more severe 
the occasion warrants, there is great danger of 
acquiring a habit which will grow into a second 
nature. aving a quick perception of the ridicu- 
lous, and being very fond of fun, I laugh at 
everything which has the least spice of wit, and 
am too much in the habit of cg be = which 
I think will add to the common mirth.” 

Although this brave self-judgment was written 
by a boy, the last sentence is one which every 
girl and woman should write upon her heart. 
She, more than her brother, falls under the 
temptation to be witty, entertaining, “‘smart,” at 
the expense of another, and by her very smiles 
too often puts a premium upon what is ungenerous 
and wrong. 

Ruskin assures us that the buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by his lady’s hand was not a mere 
caprice of romantic fashion. The act was the 





symbol of an eternal truth—that the soul’s armor & 


is never well set to the heart unless a woman’s 
hand has braced it. 


$< - 


Bismarck on Eloquence. 


Bismarck was not only destitute of the oratorical 
facuity, but he thought lightly of those who made 
eloquent speeches. ‘These eloquent gentlemen,” 
said he to Doctor Busch, who reports the words 
in his “Bismarck: A Diary,” “are really like 
ladies with small feet. They force them into 
shoes that are too tight for them, and push them 
under our noses on all occasions in order that we 
may admire them. It is just the same with a 
man who has the misfortune to be eloquent. He 
speaks too often and too long.” 


“A citizen of Potsdam,’’ Bismarck further said, 
on another occasion, “told me he had been deep! 
impressed by a speech of Radowitz’s. I aske 
him to show me the passage that had particularly 
stirred his feelings. He could not mention one. 
I then took the speech and read it through to him, 
but it turned out that there was nothing in it 
either pathétic or sublime. 

“As a matter of fact, it was merely the air and 
attitude of Radowitz, who looked as if he were 
speaking of something most profound and signifi- 
eant and thrillingly impressive—the thoug 
mien, the contemplative eye, and the sonorous 
and weighty voice. The gift of eloquence has 
greatly spoilt parliamentary life. 

“We have one that is not in the least 
eloquent, and has nevertheless done more for the 
German cause than any other; that is the Federal 
Council. I remember that at first some attempts 
were made in that direction. I cut them short. I 
was president, and I addressed them thus: 

“ ‘Gentlemen, eloquence and speeches intended 
to affect people’s convictions are of no use here, 
as every one brings his own convictions with him 
in his pocket—that is to say, his instructions. It 
is merely a waste of time. I think we had better 
restrict ourselves to statements of facts.’ And so 
we did. No one made a big speech after that. 
business was speedily transacted, and the Federal 
Council has really done a great deal of good.” 


—— — —* 


Man and Snake. 


H. Rider Haggard tells, in Longman’s, a little 
story which he evidently considers merely dra- 
matic, but which is so full of horror for any lover 
of animals that it can only cause condemnation 
of the brutal instinct of “sport.” 


Once, many years ago, I was riding in search of 
small game upon the veldt in the Transvaal, when 
a hare jumped up before me. Halting the horse 
I shot at it from the saddle, and with the secon 
— broke one of its hind legs and injured the 
other. ° 

Springing from my horse, without reloading the 

un, I ran to catch it; but I saw with chagrin 

at it would reach the hole for which it was 
heading before I could overtake it. 

Presently it came to the hole, but without 
bolting down, sat quite still upon the hither side. 
Thinking that it was dying, I crept up cautiously 
and stretched out my hand to seize it. 

The next instant I received one of the sharpest 
shocks I ever experienced; for on the other side 


of the hole, within four feet of my face, like some 
child of evil magic, there rose up suddenly the 
largest cobra that I have ever seen. 





he reptile, which appeared to me to be about 
six feet long, stood upon his coiled tail, puffed out 
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his horrible and deadly hood, flickered his tongue 
and spat upon me. 

There was no reason why he should not have 
struck me also, since for the moment I was too 
eeerees to move. Recovering myself, I sprang 

ackward and began searching in my Yr: for 
a cartridge, when the gos snake, with a single 
swift movement, vanished into the hole. . 

Now as the cobra had gone, I thought I might 
as well secure the hare, which all this time, 
petrified with terror, had been crouching by the 

ole. So once again I bent forward. It heard 
me, and tried to run away, but was evidently too 


weak. 

Then it looked, first back at me and next at the 
burrow down which the snake had vanished ; and 
seeming finally to decide that the mercies of a 
cobra are greater than the mercies of man, it 
rer a scream and followed the reptile into 

e hole. 

I stood by and listened. Presently from under 
the earth came the sound of a rush and scuffle 
ae by another pitiful scream. Then all 
was still. 


~ 
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Our Alice. 


The months go by and Alice fades away i 

ch morn some feature of her lovely face, 
Some happy artlessness of childish grace 
Or sweet sincerity in simple play— 
A starry something pure as Dian’s ray— 
Has vanished like a dream, and in its place 
A fiery subtle charm creeps in apace, , 
The blushing dawn of idenhood’s proud day. 
In truth I know the fairness of the fruit 
That ripens surely in the noontide sun, 
Nor would I that the lark should still be mute, 
A futile gling when the summer’s done; 
And yet, though sun and song be praised of men, 
At times I wish the starlight k again. 

CLARKE BARROWS. 
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The Defendant and the Dog. 


To dispense justice, as between man and man, 
it is not always needful to refer to law books, and 
the Pittsburg News tells us of a Beltzhoover, 
Pennsylvania, “squire,” of German ancestry, 
who successfully holds court without much help 
from lawyers. One of the first cases heard before 
him, says the News, was a complaint against one 
of his personal friends, who was accused of cruelty 
to animals. 


The man had been bothered by a vicious dog 
and had shot at it. The bullet cut a piece off its 
tail, but did no other harm. The trial attracted a 
—— crowd. There was conflicting evidence as 
to the dog. Some of the witnesses said it was a 
gentle animal, while others declared that it ought 
to be killed, 

“T will reserf my decision until next weeg,” said 
the squire, after he had heard the ——— 

He was not satisfied as to the dog, and while he 
had the case under consideration he made some 
inquiries in the neighborhood. He learned that 
the dog was a bad one. But the maiming of it by 
depriving it of its tail was undoubtedly a cruel 
act, and he did not see how he could get over 
that, even to favor his friend. 

When the day came for him to give his decision, 
it was evident to the crowd that gathered in his 
office that he had made up his mind. He called 
the defendant. 

“You admid shootin’ this dog?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do, squire, but that dog is —” 

“Dot will do. Sid down,” and he called the 
owner of the dog forward. 

“Your dog is a bad dog,” he said to him. 

“No he isn’t, squire,” said the man; “he’s as 
entle as —” 

“Dot willdo. Sid down. I haf my mind made 
up. I fine the defendant one dollar und gosts for 
shooting dot dog.” 

There was applause from the side of the room 
on which the friends of the dog were gathered. 

“Order, order,” commanded the squire. “I haf 
not vinished. YI vill fine the defendant one dollar 
and costs for shooting dot dog, bud I will gif him 
von more shot at the dog.” 








to 


The American Soldiers and the 
Englishwoman. 


Major Younghusband, an officer in the British 
army, in his book, “The Philippines and Round 
About,” gives a pleasant picture of the ways of 
the American volunteer in Manila. Like all 
Englishmen, the major was, of course, astonished 
and rather shocked at the campaign costume of 
the American soldier—a costume which seems to 
the Englishman to be a matter of carelessness 
and slovenliness, instead of being, as it really is, 
a matter of design and of adaptation to a partic- 
ular use. He was also surprised at the “easy 
ways” of the American volunteer. 


“In physique,’ Major Younghusband says, 
“the American soldier, as seen in Manila, yields 
the palm to no one. Full seventy-five per cent. 
of the men are fine, strapping fellows, who would 
do credit to the Grenadier Guards.” An English- 
man could not say more. 

“Whilst I was away at Malolos, interviewin 
Aguinaldo,” the author relates, “‘my wife sallie 
forth into the streets of Manila to look for photo- 
Cy em wherewith to illustrate this book. Now 
n a captured town simply flooded with Lege 
on — side-path hundreds of them, one might 
expect it to be unpleasant for a lady to walk 
about shopping alone, but to the great and honor- 
able credit of the American soldier, such is not 
the case in a town held oe Seen troops. On 
the contrary, a lady walking alone receives from 
all the most unvaried courtesy. 

“Arrived at the first photograph shop, my wife 
looked through the Spaniard’s stock, and not 
seeing what she wanted, asked the proprietor if 
he had not photographs more nearly connected 
with recent events. 0, he said, no such photo- 
(penke had been taken. In the shop was an 

merican soldier, who, overhearing the shop- 
—* reply, came up, and taking off his hat, 
said: 


“*Excuse me, ma’am, I know of a shop close 
4 where pn. can get what you want, and I'll 
show you the way.’ 

“So off went Idaho Joe, clothed in an old shirt. 
unclean duck trousers and a Jim Crow hat, and 
my lady in her best clothes and most superior 
hatting, and made their way up the fashionable 
street of the town together with perfect natural- 
hess. Arrived at the second photographer shop 
a few purchases were made, in the making ot 
which two more soldiers, who described them- 
selves as Nebraska boys, took a passing interest. 
But they said: 

“*We know of some Figteerrts up town that 
just knock the socks off these!’ 

“So Idaho Joe took off his hat and departed, 
and the two Nebraska boys became an escort to 
madam. 

“*VYou’re an American lady, maybe, ma’am?’ 
said one. ‘No? English, are ye, and your hus- 
band an officer in the British army? What 
regiment’s he in?_ Guides’ Cavalry, is he? And 
what kind of men does he command ?’ 

“Whereupon all necessary details were given, 
which brought forth the encomium, ‘My, they 
must be stingers!’ 

“Arrived at the entrance to a narrow street, the 
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Nebraska boys said that this was no place for 2 
| to be knocking about in looking for houses, 
and as they were not quite certain of their bear- 
ings they would reconnoitre and come back and 
fetch her, if my lady would be good enough to 
stay ‘right thar’ in the main thoroughfare. 

“After a preliminary skirmish around, followe: 
by a general reconnaissance, the Nebraska boys 
returned to say it was all right, and they had 
located the house, and could make a straight 
march on it. 

“So the quaint little party again moved off. 
found the required photographs, and parted with 
the greatest politeness on both sides.’ 
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Lapland Rye Cakes. 


Looked back at from a distance, says Cutcliffc 
Hyne in “Through Arctic Lapland,” the rye cakes 
of Lapland do not carry pleasant memories. In 
fact, of all the foods that ever got past my 
teeth,—and in rambling about the back corners 
of this world I have come across some uncanny 
morsels,—the- bread of Arctic Lapland carries 
the palm for general unsatisfactoriness. 


The grain is sown and suffered to come up as 
the weather and the weeds permit. When it is 
as near ripe as it chooses to get, it is reaped, and 
with the husks, the bran, the larger part of the 
stalk and a fair percentage of the companionable 
weed, it is chopped into meal. It is not ground; 
it is more hay and bran than anything else. 
Baking days come seldom, and a large supply is 
baked at once. 

The dough is pawed out into disks a foot in 
diameter and from proct to three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Eacb disk has a hole in the 
middle, and when the cakes are baked they are 
strung on a stick and hung up on the rafters for 
use asrequired. Age neither softens nor hardens 
their texture. 

There are two varieties of these delectable 
cakes. One sort is like india-rubber, and on this 
we could make no impression; but with the other 
kind, which is of the consistency of concrete, we 
could, as arule, get on quite well if given time. 
It was flavorless, unless packed with stale fish. 

It was not strengthening, either, as the system 
could assimilate very little of it; but. still, there 
was no denying that the cakes did fill the 
stomach, and for this purpose we employed them 
ravenously whenever they came in our way. 
There is no ache so bitter as that of an empty 
stomach. 





* 
* 





Somewhat Embarrassing. 


Philemon Wright, who in 1800 led a little band 
of settlers from Massachusetts to the Canadian 
wilderness, was a bold spirit. The pioneers pro- 
ceeded up the Ottawa River to the Chaudiére, and 
there settled at Hull. The settlement thrived, 
and Philemon Wright became the wealthy farmer 
and lumberman of Lower Canada. <A good story 
is told of him in “Canada and its Capital.” 


While Mr. Wright was at Quebec as a member 
of the Lower Canada Legislature, in 1833, the 
governor, Lord Aylmer, invited him and a number 
of his colleagues a dinner. 

Mr. Wright, accustomed to the regular early 
hours of country life, appeared at the chateau at 
noon—his usual dinner hour. His excellency 
received him with the greatest politeness, and 
they sat down to breakfast together. The meal 
passed ee h, but it began at length 
to dawn upon Mr. + -y that there was a 
mistake somewhere. As he was taking his leave 
the governor said: 
ee coming to dinner this evening, are you 
not?’ 

Mr. Wright was covered with momentary con- 
fusion. “Why, I thought that this was the 
dinner!” he said. “You see, your excellency, 
I’m not used to city hours.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Wright,” answered the 
poeee, cordially; “I shall consider myself 

ortunate to meet so interesting a man as yourself 
twice in one day.” 
his was salve to Mr. Wright’s troubled feel- 
ings, and he appeared at the dinner-party in the 
evening as happy as if it had been his first visit. 


* 
> 





Conductor Laughed Last. 


Some bright young men are employed on the 
street railways of Massachusetts. It was with 
the hope of “April-fooling” one of them, says 
the Brockton Enterprise, that his “girl friends” 
borrowed a dressmaker’s dummy. They clothed 
it becomingly, and at the proper moment stood it 
behind a pole, with one of its hands outstretched 
as if to stop the car. 


The motorman unsuspectingly stopped, and the 
conductor waited for the passenger et aboard. 
As there was no apparent movement, the con- 
ductor swung his head round the corner and 
inquired if the lady wanted to take that car. At 
this gees there was a scream of delight from 4 
near- z Bouse, and a chorus of female voices rang 
forth cheerily in “April fool!” ; 

The conductor never changed expression. He 
stepped from the car, carefully lifted the dummy 
aboard, and off they went. Upon his return trip 
he found some young ladies with serious faces 
waiting for him. 

“You must return that — declared one 
of them, in a tearful voice. “We borrowed it, 
and have got to return it.” ‘ 

“That’s nothing to do with me,” replied the 
conductor, chee =r. “I’ve taken the lady to 
Bridgewater and back, and if you want her, there 
is twenty cents in fares to be =, : 

Appeals were vain, and at last, in desperation, 
the fares were settled and the dummy returned. 
Even the young ladies acknowledge there is 4 
question as to who was fooled. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Ewe, yew, you, night, knight—unite. * 
Pry, am—Priam. 3. Sun, day—Sunday. 


2. Metaphysics, metachrome, metatarsus, inet- 
allurgy, metaphrase, metaplasm, metaphor, meta- 
carpus, metamorphosis, metallist. 


8. Mallet, millet, mullet. Hall, hull, hill. Stick, 
stack, stock. Will, wall, well. Bond, bend, band. 


4. Dogma, dog-rose, dog-star, doggerel. 
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The Strike 
Of The- Fireworks. 


7°T"WAS the night before the Fourth of July, the people siept serene ; 
The fireworks were stored in the old town hall that stood on the village 
green. 
The steeple clock tolled the midnight hour, and at its final stroke, 
The fire in the queer old-fashioned stove lifted its voice and spoke ; 
“‘The earth and air have naught to do, the water, too, may play, 
And only fire is made to work on Independence Day. 





















44 WON’T stand such injustice! It’s wrong, beyond a doubt,— 
And 1 shall take my holiday. Good-by, I’m going out!” 
Up spoke a Roman candle then, “‘ The principle is right! 
Suppose we strike, and all agree we will not work to-night!” 
““My stars!” said a small sky-rocket. ‘“ What an awful time there’ll be, 
When the whole town comes together to-night, the great display to see!” 











«4 ET them come,” said a saucy pinwheel, “‘yes, let them come if they like, 
As a delegate I'll announce to them that the fireworks are going to strike!” 

=a ““My friends,” said a small cap-pistol, “this movement is all wrong,— 

Gunpowder, noise and fireworks to Fourth of July belong. 

My great ancestral musket made Independence Day, 

I frown on your whole conspiracy, and you are wrong, | say!” 






















o ND so they talked and they argued, some for and some against, 

Mma win See en And they progressed no further than they were when they commenced. 
Until in a burst of eloquence a queer little piece of punk 

Arose in his place and said, “‘! think we ought to show some spunk. 

And | for one have decided, although | am no shirk, 

That to-day is a legal holiday and not even fire should work. 

















“@7& ND | am of some importance,”—here he gave a pretentious cough, 
“‘For without my assistance none of you could very well be put off.” 

“*You are right,” said the Roman candle, ““and | think we are all agreed 

To strike for our rights and our liberty. Hurrah! we shall succeed!” 

The dissenters cried with one accord, “‘Our objections we withdraw. 

Hurrah, hurrah for the fireworks’ strike!” and they cried again, “‘ Hurrah!” 











HEN a match piped up with a tiny voice, “‘ Your splendid scheme | like. 
| agree with all your principles and so I, too, will strike!” 
Suiting the action to the word, the silly little dunce 
Clambered down from his matchsafe and excitedly struck at once! 
He lost his head, and he ran around among the fireworks dry, 
And he cried, “‘ Hurrah for the fireworks’ strike! Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 













ITH his waving flame he lit the punk—a firecracker caught a spark, 
Then rockets and wheels and bombs went off—no longer the place 
was dark! 
The explosions made a fearful noise, the flames leaped high 
and higher, 
The village folk awoke and cried, “‘ The town hall is on fire!” YY 
So the strike of the fireworks ended in a . 
wonderful display 
Of pyrotechnic grandeur on Independence Day! 



















CAROLYN WELLS. 
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‘‘ Hurrah !”’ 


When an Anglo-Saxon can no longer express 
his feelings by set words, he begins to shout, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah!” Although this means nothing 
in itself, it is an admirable cry, quite superior 
to the Latin’s “Salve,” “Vive,” or “Viva,” the 
Greek’s “Zite,” or even the German’s ancient 
“ Hoch,” with which the conquering Goths troubled 
the peace and decorum of Rome. “Hurrah!” 
three times repeated, seems much more thrilling 
than any other word could be—unless it is the 
rapidly repeated, electric abbreviation of itself, 
“*Rah! ’rah! ’rah!’? which the American student 
has developed out of his own particular enthu- 
siasm. 

On the occasion of the revived a hey games 
in Greece, not long ago, all the Greeks and other 
Europeans listened with great admiration to the 
college cries of the American students, when 
these students cheered their comrades who took 
part in the games. Nothing like these cries had 
ever been heard before —at-least in modern 
times. 

An educated Greek said, “Why, that cry is so 
thrilling, so well adapted to the use of great 
crowds, so clean and suggestive of force and rush, 
that it seems as if you Americans had hit on the 
true ery of the ancient Greeks!” 

Perhaps they had unconsciously done so, for 
“hurrah,” m some form, is very ancient. A 
gentleman named Adams has lately published a 
statement in which he claims to have discovered 
the expression, “Hip, hip, hurrah!” among the 
early Egyptian hieroglyphics. If this is true, the 


words must have come down to us through the | 
| our Sale Price 


Greeks, perhaps turning aside to the Danube 
valley and reaching us through the mouths of the 
Goths rather than through Rome. 

But what really impressed the Greeks at the 
Olympic games was not so much the py of 
“*Rah! ’rah! ‘rah!” as the sounding of the letters 
of a name; as “B! L! A! K! E!—Blake! ’Rah! 
*rah! ‘rah!’ The sounding of the letters was of 
course unintelligible to those who did not under- 
stand English, and was more impressive to them, 
perhaps, than it is to us. 

Apropos of the fancied derivation of ‘‘Hip, hip, 
hurrah!’ from the early nglish 


Egyptian, an 
paper, the London Daily 7 egraph., takes occa- | and has best metal heads. Dealers sell this 


sion to satirize the “expansion” policy of its own 
country in the following fashion: 

“The only consolation derivable from this 
remarkable discovery is the argument which may 
reasonably be deduced that the presence of these 
British words among the etymological treasures 
of Pharaoh-land gives us an a priori right to the 
whole of the Nile valley. And this theory is 
strengthened by the fact, that ene to Mr. 
Adams, the hieroglyphic ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ 
means, when translated, ‘On, on to plunder!” 
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Doubtful Grooming. 


Magnificent appearance does not necessarily 
bespeak cleanly habits, but it is safe to assume 
that the following extract from the journal of a 
young lady, which the Spectator prints, could not 
have been written by any beauty of the present 
time, no matter of what nationality: 

When the celebrated English beauty, Mrs. 
Norton, was in the heyday of her loveliness, a 
very beautiful Italian lady came to London bring- 
tng lowers of introduction. 


ord Normanby, a great admirer of pretty women. 


All the gentlemen were enchanted with the beau- | 


- stranger, and all the ladies were rather 
jealous. 

One of her great beauties was a_ profusion of 
splendid hair, dressed in innumerable plaits. All 
the ladies charitably decided that they were not 
her own—all except Mrs. Norton, who declared 
that they were, saying, ‘‘The woman is beautiful 
all over, to the tips of her fingers.” 

Before the evening was over Lord Normanby 
expressed his admiration of the beautiful hair, 
and intimated how much he would like to see it 
let down. 

“Since you wish it, my lord,” said the lady, and 
forthwith she unplaited one massive coil after 
another, while the other ladies looked on with 


envy. 

“fam doing for you, my lord, that which I would 
not do for anybody else,” continued the beauty, 
casting up her eyes at Lord Normanby from under 
her mantle of flowing locks. “I have not unbraided 
my hair for three weeks.” 

hich startling announcement in some measure 
mae the English dames for their inferior 
ockKs, 
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A Transaction in Desks. 


A passion for old furniture generally communi- 
cates itself to the collector’s friends. Thus of a 
young lawyer in Worcester, who has good taste 
in antiques, the Gazette records that his enthu- 
siasm has infected many persons—sometimes with 
saddening results. 


It was no more than natural that when the 
lawyer’s friend, the professor, sold his desk, 
which was of ancient design but of doubtful age 
and »egan looking for something better, he should 
consult the young lawyer. The man of law was 
delightfully sympathetic. “I saw just what you 
want the other day,” he said, ‘‘but I’m afraid ‘it’s 
gone now. Ill keep my eye out for the next 
few paq*,, 

“Well, if you see anything reall 
the professor, “buy it and hold it for me. It is 
not safe to let a bargain go too long. Only let me 
know as soon as you can, so that I won’t be buying 
one, too. It would be a great favor.” 

“Not at all,” said the lawyer. “It’s a pleasure 
to buy a good thing, even if you are not to keep it 
yourself.” 

In a day or two the professor received a joyful 
note. The young lawyer’s mother had found just 
what the professor wanted—a beauty, one of those 
rare old bits that they cannot counterfeit, and 
such a bargain, only ten dollars. The professor 
was charmed. He immediately sent his check to 
the young lawyer, with an enthusiastic note of 
thanks and a request to send up the desk. He 
was in the hall when it arrived. He tore off the 
sacking and inspected his prize. 

It was his old desk that he had sold a few days 
before for eight dollars and a half. 


good,” said 
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_“I SEE,” said an opposing counsel to the late 
Emery A. Storrs, ‘you hate to meet the truth in 
this matter.” “I never do meet it,” was the 
prompt reply. “The truth and I always travel in 
the same direction.” 
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rs. Norton asked a small party of fashionable | 
people to meet her at dinner, among whom was | 
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FA STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children. 


No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up to stay. Most comfortable summer or 
winter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal 
stocking for bicycling, athletics and every- 
Children’s sizes, 25 ets. to 45 cts. 


Ss 





day use. ] 
Ladies’, 50 cts. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Mail orders solicited. 


Ve pay postage. Circulars free. | 


FAY STOCKING CO., 33 TSt., Elyria, 0. 


(0) Poco s | 


r0cd $2.75 


This Special Price for Thirty Days Only, 
and cau only be procured of us. 





Cameras are new (not shop-worn). 





icture 4 x 5, COv- 
$5.00 Poco Camera, pres S3ii> Rac 
morocco grain leather, fixed focus lens, time and 
instantaneous Rochester shutter, fitted with the 
latest Bausch & Lomb guaranteed lens, and two 


late 
holder included. Advertised price $3.00, $2 75 
Fes wile Cn Bee e 


This standard 

$3.00 Outfit for $1 5 ¢ outfit contains 

composition trays, 1 printing frame, 1 fine metal 

hed Lamp (warranted), 1 bottle Rayon toning and 

fixing solution, 2 pkgs. Trenol developing powders, 

2 doz. Solio paper, 1 pkg. hyposulphite of 

soda, 2 oz. graduate, 1 complete 32-page $1 50 
instruction book. Worth $3.00, our price . 

for all Cameras, 

sthe most practi- 


Lloyd’s Sliding Tripod 


cal, serviceable tri on the market. Made of spruce 


for $1.75, our Special Price at this Sale . . 80c. 
i OO es, finel 

Photo Encyclopedia, ii.iratsa, every 

thing about otogra , valuable infor- 

peony Worth pe msg e you, by mail for 20c. 


ER BY_MAIL, sending us cash with your 
order. We will refund you your money if 
not entirely satisfactory to you. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Dept. Y, 


323 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 
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All Sizes. 
Donwv de sty. | 
+ a and Prices | 
e C Free. | 
Address COLFAX CO., South Bend, Indiana. | 
BICYCLE SUNDRIES, n-vcive Eee | 
+s Revolvers, ot ee | 
by mail at wholesale prices. Save two eocreE! 
protits,buy direct. Postage prepaid. 25c. ad ie 
Toe Clips. lic. 5He. Bells, 25c. 33.50 Gas 8: | 


Lamps, $1.75. Cat.Free. Frank Eveland,150 Nassau St.,N.Y. | 








“Shearing Time” 


comes often when there.are 
several boys in the family 
and every time one is 
“shorn” there’s a quarter 
gone. How soon a pair of 


Coates 
Clippers 


would save their cost, and it’s 
just fun to operate them. = the boy’s hair. 

‘rim the back of husband’s neck. Husband can 
They’re “handy” as a jackknife 
Price them at your dealer’s 












trim his beard. 

and not expensive. 
— Coates “ Easy-Running ’’—or send for 
j Tilustrated Price- List. 

§ COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 
by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
amet Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
— + Yankee Shaving 
Ra ae eee ° 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, . 25c. 
Williame’ Shav ng Seap 
(Barbers’), Six Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40e, 
Exquisite also for toilet. 
Teal cake for 2c. stamp. 
J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
London : 64 Great Russell St., W.C. 
Sydney: 161 Clarence St. 
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Making Ice Cream in 











‘““The Third Minute.’’ 
Address Department ‘‘D.”’ 





Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 
Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of deli- 
cious frozen dainties — better — easier — 
guicker—and cheaper than any you can 
buy because it is the simplest, and costs 
no more than a poor one. Write to-day 
for free booklet, ‘Ick CREAM SECRETS.”’ 


Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless Ice 
Chipper if you buy an Iceland 
Freezer this summer. This Chip- 
per is one solid piece of steel, chips 
ice properly, rapidly, and is the 
best tool made for that purpose. 

Price by mail to all others, 35c. 

If your dealer does not sell Iceland 


Freezers and Chippers and will not order 
them for you, send us his name and 
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ona COLUMBIA CHAINLESS, 
THERE IS NO WASTE OF ENERGY. 
AT ANY POINT IN THE CRANK REVOLUTION 


Bicycle-riders new to the Columbia Bevel-Gear 


Chainless often remark that the machine seems to 
possess an activity and vitality of its own. 
because every ounce of power applied to the pedals 


This is 
is made effective. In starting, stopping, back 
pedaling, riding on the level and especially in 
ascending grades, this saving of energy is mani- 
fested. We have yet to hear of a rider of the Colum- 
bia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle who would wi 
ingly giveitupforany otherwheel. Price $60to $75. 

Columbia, Hartford and Vedette chain bicycles, 


prices $25 to $50. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Corn. 





















for Women. 


A Perfect Shoe at a Fair 
Price and the Best 
at any price. 
Made from selected black 
Kid and swell shades of Tan 
for all seasons and occasions. 


Every- $3 50 A 

where ° PAIR. 

Excepting where duties are 
charged. 











Allimitations lack the pecu 
liar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine “Sorosis.” 


Catalogue Free. Send for one. 

Sent express prepaid in U. S 

on receipt of price if not found 
at your dealer’s. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Mfrs., 77 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 
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your order and we will have it filled. 
Nickel-plated Toy Freezer. Makes 
pint ice cream. $1.50 express paid 
east of Mississippi—west thereof, $2.00. 


DANA & COMPANY, Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 





WATCH 
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edora, North Dakota. 























DOG 





WATCH 


ne tase formation in the BAD LANDS — so called — near 


plainly seen from the car windows of the Northern Pacific 
railway trains and it always attracts attention. 

_WONDERLAND ’99 describes this peculiar region and 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of SIX CENTS. 
Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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as it seems to be, is a 








As the illustration shows, it can be 














PORTER'S HUMANE BRIDLE 
| NO BIT IN THE HORSE’S MOUTH. 





Horsemen endorse this Bridle be- 
cause it is the best forall horses. It 
prevents frothing, lolling of tongue, 
etc. No more trouble with sore + 
mouths. The hardest pullers driven 
with ease. Every lover of the horse 
should use it, because it is humane 

EQUIPPED WITH STRAPS TO FIT ANY BRIDLE. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 


State if you use side check or overdraw 


| INTERNATIONAL BRIDLE CO., 


BOX 1644, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching fe 
Bluing and Purifier. . 
It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled. 
A 10-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fami- 
ily for four 
months. 4 
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MOST EXTENSIVELY ADV 


THE IVER 
IN THE WOKLD 


TISED BLUING 


Sold everywhere ov sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE CO.. Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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An American in Seville. 


“One of the Americans who was in Spain last 
year when things began to grow hot” relates in 
the Baltimore Herald an experience which seems 
to show that, under such circumstances, the 
boldest course is the safest. “I was advised,” he 
says, “to call myself an Englishman, but whenever 
I had oceasion to write my name I put ‘Baltimore, 
U. 5. A.’ after it. 

“T reached Seville two weeks before the decla- 
ration of war, and the landlord of the hotel looked 
upon me as a madman to register as I did. I 
rather expected trouble, and I was not dis- 
appointed. : 

“An hour after my arrival I went down to dinner, 
and there were four Spanish officers seated at my 
table. As I sat down they all rose and left, loudly 
declaring that they would not eat in my company. 
] simply laughed and went on with my ineal. 

“As I left the dining-room a Spaniard rubbed 
against me on purpose. In the office another 
jostied me, and as I paid no attention, a third 
stepped up and blew out the match I had struck 
to light a cigar. As he did so I struck out and 
knocked him half-way across the room. 

“They were fishing for a duel, and in the course 
of half an hour the fellow’s seconds were at my 
door. As the challenged party I had the choice 
of weapons. ~I was sure that with revolvers I 
could drop any man at ten paces, but even after a 
fair duel they would have torn me to pieces. 

“] therefore determined to ‘make a bluff’ of it. 
To the amazement and disgust of the seconds I 
insisted on shooting over a handkerchief. They 
realized that this meant sure death to both prin- 
cipals. Indeed, I illustrated the position to their 
satisfaction. 

“They went away to report, and came back to 
stick for ten paces. 

“Then I demanded bowie-knives and a dark 
room. a refused this, and I made a 
concession. suggested that we be turned loose 
in a grove in the suburbs, each armed with a club, 
but this didn’t suit at all. 

“I kept the seconds running back and forth for 
two days, and my last proposition was that we be 
lashed together and flung into the river and 
allowed to use our teeth only. They gave it up 
after that, and I was treated with more respect 
than I could have gained by killing a man at ten 
paces.’ 
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The Unlucky Turtle. 


“While preparing our evening meal,” says 
Prince Maximilian of Neuwied in his “Tour in 
Brazil,” “and collecting dry wood on the beach, 
we found a colossal turtle on the point of laying 
its eggs. Nothing could have been more grateful 
to the hungry company. 


“Our presence did not disturb the turtle. Four 
men lifted it from the ground, but it evinced no 
other sign of restlessness than puffing and blow- 
ing; and the moment it was put down again it 
began throwing up earth with its fin-like hind 
feet. One of our soldiers laid himself on the 
ground beside the turtle, put his band in the hole 
which it had excavated, and threw out the eggs 
as fast as the animal laid them. About a hundréd 
were collected in this way in ten minutes. This 
turtle usually lays from ten to twelve dozens of 





eggs. 

“Turtles often crawl up from the sea and trav- 
erse a distance of from five hundred to a thousand 
feet onthe shore to deposit their eggs. Junghuhu 
found hundreds of turtle skeletons on the coast 
of Java, many of them five feet long and three 
feet broad. Some of them were bleached, but 
others were still fresh and bleeding. In the air 
multitudes of birds of prey were circling. 

“This is the spot where the poor turtles are 
attacked by wild dogs. These savage animals, 
in packs of twenty or more, attack every available 
spot of their luckless vietim; they bite its bead, 
paws and tail, and manage to turn it over. They 
then tear up the stomach shell and feast on the 
flesh and eggs. 

“Sometimes the turtle escapes and reaches the 
sea, dragging the tugging dogs after it. Some- 
times, too, the tiger regales himself on the turtle. 
Junghuhu’s Javanese drove off a tiger which was 
worrying a turtle; and seized the still living prey, 
which six men could scarcely carry.” 
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A Big Umbrella. 


One of the novel attractions of the forthcoming 
Parisian World’s Fair is to be a gigantic umbrella, 
which will shelter thirty thousand people. So 
mahy people have met with the unpleasantnesses 
incident to a sudden fall of rain when attending 
an exhibition, and have tried to crowd into the 
already overcrowded refuges from the storm, that 
the idea can hardly fail to meet with approval. 


it is to a Frenchwoman, Madame Percha- 
Giverne, well known in the gay capital for her 
inventions in parasols and walking-sticks, that 
Paris is to owe this gigantic umbrella. It will be 
— than three hundred feet in height, and will 
2€ Supported by a metal column, the base of which 
= be more than one hundred and twenty feet in 
fameter. The a will be four heneved and 
lifty feet across, and will be decorated with designs 
il colored glass, which wil! serve at night to 
i — the exterior and interior with electric 


m4 inside of what may be termed the handle 
will ¢ divided into four stories, three of which 
vill be under cover, and the fourth above. In 
each of the covered stories there is to be a café. 
oncerts and theatrical performances will also be 
— in these buildings. On the fourth floor a 
aan urant, sheltered by a movable — will be 
—— the ge yoy of one of the principal 
the of Paris. t has already been enp*ged by 
visit firm. Comfortable elevators will convey 
Sitors to the top. 
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Frequent Tests. 


d ae you call John Lawson an honest man?” 
. sanded an irate individual who had listened in 
= ighant silence to the praise of a successful 
anc binan from the lips of a time-serving friend. 
soon Said the other, in the tone of one who 
in non temporizes, “all I can say is that he’s been 
enne ~ three times, accused of stealing, and he’s 
State th  -yery time. I don’t know any man in the 
1at’s had his honesty tested any oftener!” 
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W FD A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 


A T will not benefit. They banish pain « 

8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed Our 
to an dress for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 





Boys’ 
Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 
with 





High Spliced | | , ij 


Photographic } 1 . 


eee toe “MADE TO WEAR” 


is the heaviest, stoutest, best weaving stocking 


* & 
$ made. No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib 
Imp 1Cl y If you want something lighter weight and 
more dressy No. 16 will please you. We man- 
ufacture “Iron Clads’’ of equal quality and 


reaches the highest stage of de- |} great variety for men, women and children. 
- Ask for “lron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can't 
velopment in the 


supply you, send 24 eents for sample puir. State 
Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


















si yoy oe of TRIPLE KNEF. 
COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Daylight loading with non-break- 
able film cartridges, the finest fixed 
focus achromatic lenses, simple 
rotary shutters that are always set, 
ready for use—these are features 
of the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodaks. 
They are fitted with sockets for 
tripod screws, have large finders, 
are covered with the finest seal 
grain leather and have handsomely 
nickeled fittings. They are neat in 
You furnish the power, the chain carries it. 


appearance, convenient in use and 
are RELIABLE—THEY WORK. An -running chain hel you—Dixon’s 
Cycle Chain Graphites help the 


Size of picture, 3%x 3% inches. perfectly lubricate links and qprockets—keth 
hem from gumming, rusting, or Sane | 


PRICE. pw De lubricants ever inven 
No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak, for Pa 
3%x3% piewes,.° - - $8.09 JDixon’s 


Proof Film Cartridge, 
2 exposures, - - 
Bulls-Eye Developing and 

Printing Outfit, - - 


- 60 CYCLE CHAIN 


Graphites 


Put up in sticks (3 opm and in paste form 
(tubes and cans). Sold by dealers everywhere, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


- 1.00 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ae. at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail. 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,”’ an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Walibam, Mass. 








~ Ihe Children 
All Say_¢ 
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‘ NA s That the best 


AS ; , 
AS thing they know is the 


3 new wafer— Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
Its delicious taste has captivated the little 
folks. You'll like them. Everybody likes 
them after they have once tasted 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


You’ve never tasted anything like it. A new flavor,a 
new crispness, a new delicacy. Baked by the best 
bakers in the leading bakeries. Get a box and try 

them. Packed in a new air-tight and moisture- 
proof box which keeps in the goodness—keeps 
them fresh and crisp until you want them. 


Have you tried Uneeda Biscuit? 
Made only by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
Sole owners of the registered 
ade-mark, Uneegda. 
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The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. 


No Springs. No Clockwork Mechanism. 
TWO HAMMERS 


stand upright inside the bells. 
These hammers are thrown up- 
wardand strike the bells a sharp, 
quick blow, producing lena: 
clear, musical tones, Place 
bell on front or rear wheel as 
preferred. Operated by a slight 
cord connecting with small latch 
| on handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Nothing to Get Out of Order. 
Never Rattles. 





Patented 
March 28, 
1899. 





. No.1. Mossberg Chime, 75c 
Prices: No 2. SingleGong, . . 50c. 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these prices. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Your Vacation 


will afford added joy if you take 
with you —to use at odd times 
in doors or out, or when boating, 
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The $6. 
Columbia Zither. | 
Charming and delightful is the 
music produced by the happy and 
harmonious blending of the voice e 
notes and groups of chords. This 
simplified German zither is made 

in America. 

If your music -dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send to us. No. 3, as illustrated above, 
$6.00, other Nos, 34.00 to $8.00, any of which we | 
. 


will send C., O. D., or express prepaid on receipt 
of price. 700 extra tunes at bc. each. Cata. Free. 


THE PHONOHARP COMPANY, 
Dept. T. 1 


560 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 
Vere ee Ter eer eee eee eer eC TTS 
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ASBESTINE 


WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT. 


A Dry Powder ready for immediate use b 
adding cold water. Any one can mix and 
apply. Costs 75 per cent. less than oil 
paint and for many purposes is superior. Made 
n brilliant white and sixteen colors. 


Durable — Economical — Sanitary. 
Before painting your barn, shed, warehouse, 
schoolhouse, county-fair buildings. or fences, 
ask your dealer or send for applied sample, 
price-list and color card Y, to 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 
369 Atlantic Ave., 74 John Street, 59 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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sense 
of security 
pervades the 
home which 
shelters a 


SMITH & WESSON 
Revolver. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
19 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Catalogue for a stamp. 
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Tue SAMOAN DIFFICULTY has been ad- 
justed by the commissioners appointed by Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States. The 
natives on both sides surrendered their arms. 
The decision of Chief Justice Chambers in favor 
of Malietoa Tanu as king was sustained; and 
Malietoa then abdicated in favor of the commis- 
sioners, who appointed a provisional government, 
consisting of the consuls of the three powers. 
For a permanent arrangement the commissioners 
recommend the abolition of the kingship and the 
appointment of a governor, with a legislative 
council appointed by the interested powers, and 
a Ilouse elected by the natives. 

A GREAT _TRIBUNAL.— While the Peace 
Conference at The Hague has been considering 
various schemes for the creation of a court of 
international arbitration, a court of this descrip- 
tion has begun its work at Paris with a quiet 
and dignity which offer a signal illustration of 
the advantages of this method of settling quarrels 
between nations. The Venezuelan Arbitration 
Commission held its first formal meeting June 
15th, in the same rooms which were used for the 
Spanish-American Peace Conference, and before 
that for the Bering Sea Conference. The arbi- 
trators on the part of Great Britain are Baron 
Russell, Lord Chief Justice of England, and Sir 
Richard Henn Collins, Lord Justice of Appeal, 
and on the part of Venemela Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, with Professor De Maartens, the 
eminent Russian jurist, who is also a member of 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, as umpire. 

A Mora. Hero.—Few finer instances of 
moral heroism have been recorded than in the 
case of Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart, who has 
just been released from the military prison at 
Paris. Piequart was put at the head of the 
Intelligence Bureau of the War Department in 
1896, with instructions to close up the Dreyfus 
case and file away the papers. He had no 
acquaintance with Dreyfus, and believed him 
guilty, but unexpectedly came upon evidence 
which convinced him that Esterhazy wrote the 
incriminating documents. When he told his 
superiors his discovery, he was bidden to keep 
silence lest he discredit the general staff of the 
army. When he persisted, his chief, General 
Gonse, said to him: “After all, it is not you who 
are on the Ile du Diable,” but he answered that 
he could not go down to his grave with this 
secret. He was sent off to Africa on a dangerous 
mission, and later was degraded, and thrown 





into the military prison on a false charge, but he 
remained steadfast. His release was a necessary | 
result of the collapse of the case against Dreyfus. | 

THe PLAGUE AT ALEXANDRIA. — Some! 
uneasiness has been caused in Evrope by the 
appearance of the bubonic plague at Alexandria, 
Egypt. ‘There have been only a few cases, but 
they have occurred among Europeans as well as 
natives. Strict quarantine is enforced. At Hong- 
kong the plague rages with increased severity, 
and the mortality in Bombay is still large. 

ITALY IN CuINnA.—Italy has abandoned, for 
the present at least, the attempt to secure terri- 
torial concessions in China. The Italian Cabinet 
has expressed itself against the policy of expan- 
sion and territorial occupation, and the Chamber 
of Deputies has approved the declaration by a 
majority of more than 100. 

AMERICAN BEEF ABROAD.—A number of 
European governments have for some years | 
prohibited the importation of American cattle, | 
on the ground that they were infected with con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia. The first to rescind 
the decree of prohibition is Belgium, which 
removed the restrictions on May 3ist, and it is 
hoped that other countries will take similar action. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL.—The Nicaragua 
Canal Commission, of which Admiral Walker is 
chairman, has reported that the most favorable 
route for a canal across the isthmus is from 
Brito to Lake Nicaragua, and from the lake to 
Greytown. This route would require the con- 
struction of but a single’ dam, and the commission 
reports the physical conditions as more favor- 
able than had been supposed. The estimated 
cost is from $118,000,000 to $135,000,000, 

Recent DEATHS.—Richard Parks Bland, 
Democratic representative in Congress from 
Missouri, died June 15th, in‘his 65th year. Mr. 
Bland had been in Congress 
with the exception of one term 
since 1873, and was chiefly 
known as an earnest advocate 
of the free coinage of silver. He 
was the author of the Bland 
Bill which, after being modified 
in the Senate, became law in 
RICHARD P. BLAND. 1878.—— Rear-Admiral Peirce 
Crosby, retired, who won distinction in the Civil 
War, under Farragut, at New Orleans and 








Vicksburg, died recently at the age of 75. 
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Watches for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


3 HE Jewel for young gentlemen, and the Ruby 
for young ladies, are the two best low-priced 
4 Watches made. They have a genuine Duplex 
q(t) Movement, an Enam- 
J ’) mee eled Dial, a Nickel Silver 
Lo ea Case, and are Stem- 
his Winding and Stem-Set- 
<aae Stes ting. The cases of these 
Watches are beautifully 
engraved. The color 
closely resembles silver 
and will retain its bright- 
ness indefinitely. 

It is only by making 
these Watches in lots of ae 
many thousands that we The Ruby. 
are able to offer sub- 
scribers of The Companion this unrivalled premium. 


. The Jewel Watch giben only to Companion sub- 
The Jewel. scribers for one new subscription and 60 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


The Ruby Watch given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $3.50, post-paid. 
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French Compound Microscope. 


Every family should own a good compound microscope. With it the wonders and beauties of the invisible 
world can be seen and examined. The marvellous revelations made with the microscope will not only enter- 
tain the home circle, but inspire young minds to further study and research into the mysteries of nature. 

The best Microscope for the purpose and price is the one we here offer. 
We have them made expressly for us in Paris. It is six inches high. The 
stand is brass, highly finished and lacquered. The lenses and condensing 
mirror are of fine quality. The magnifying power 
of the Microscope is 50 diameters, which is equal 
to 2500 times. 1 Prepared Object, 2 Glass Slips 
and a pair of Brass Forceps are included. All 
packed in a fine polished mahogany case. - 




















Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 65 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $2.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
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Hat Brush. 


The bristles of this Brush are white and 
nearly three inches in length. The handle 
and back are of sterling silver. A popular 
article with the better class of trade. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage 
included. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 
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Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 


This beautiful Pocket- 
book is of real seal, 234 
x4% inches, with solid 
silver mountings, “com- 
bination” style, sewed 
throughout, and con- 
tains inside snap-catch 
and the usual compart- 
ments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, postage 5 cents extra. 





Silver Initial Offer. —- For 10 cents extra, we will mount the Pocketbook with a solid silver initial, any letter. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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\ Nn LNTERESTING ComET.—Holmes’s comet, 
which was discovered in 1892, and which aroused 
great interest because of an unexplained outburst 
of light that it exhibited while retreating into 
space, was rediscovered coming sunward once 
more, by Mr. Perrine of the Lick Observatory, 
on June 11th. Its period of revolution is about 
seven years. ‘il 

MANUFACTURING Fog.—Among the means 
of protecting fruit-trees against frost, practised 
in California, is the production of fog by a gener- 
ator in the form of a wagon, invented by Mr. 
George F. Ditzler. The wagon carries a sheet- 
iron tank, the upper part of which is filled with 
wet straw, or similar material, kept moist by the 
automatic injection of water from a cask, while 
near the bottom is a grate upon which tar is 
burned, a blast, operated by a revolving fan, 
serving to maintain the combustion. All the 
heat is compelled to pass through the wet straw 
before reaching the air, and in consequence the 
wagon is buried in a dense fog, and as it passes 
between the rows of low trees, it envelops them 
in a mist so thick that the driver is frequently 
compelled to lead the horses. 

WHENCE CAME THE JAPANESE?— The 
people of Japan have shown such adaptability | 
to European ideas that particular interest attaches 
to the conclusion of a a 
writer in the ““Transac- ~~ “i genet? ‘ 
tions” of the Japan - A ye 
Society that the ances- “ —~ .~. EE 
tors of the present in- — ae. 
habitants of Japan built es 
the sepulchral chambers called dolmens in that | 
country. No similar dolmens are found any- | 
where in Asia until the search comes westwar¢ 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea, “and for more 
closely allied forms it is necessary to go yet | 
farther to Western Europe.” It is shown that | 
the original inhabitants of Japan, the Ainos, | 
were driven out by invaders from whom the | 
present inhabitants are descended. | 

STRANGE LIFE IN ARGENTINA.—Prof. 
Lawrence Bruner, who spent the year 1898 
investigating the grasshopper plague in Argen- 
tina, says that only Australia could match | 
Argentina in the singularity of its life forms. It 
is a country where everything protects itself. 
“The trees have thorns, the grasses and weeds 
are provided with thorns and sharp blades, and | 
herbaceous plants are shielded with burs.” 
Forests exist where rains are scarcest, and 
natives say that sometimes when heavy rains 
fall the trees die from too much moisture. Some 
birds, belonging to the same order as our water- 
fowl, avoid water. Many Argentine birds pos- 
sess spurs on their wings. 





PINCHING FLowERs.—A peculiar species of 
climbing plant from Brazil has lately been intro- 
duced in the south of England, where it grows 
freely in the open air. Its flowers are provided 
with flat, horny plates, situated above the nectar 
cups in the centre of the blossom, and which are 
called “pinching- bodies.” When an_ insect 
thrusts its proboscis into the nectar, the plates 
pinch it fast, and on its departure the insect 
must either carry off the pollen masses of the 
flower, or leave its proboscis behind. In the 
former case, the pollen is likely to reach and 
fertilize another flower; in the latter, the unfor- 
tunate insect, deprived of its proboscis, dies. 
Sometimes the legs, as well as the noses, of 
insects are found sticking in the flowers. Only 
the bumblebee appears to be strong enough 
always to escape amputation. 

Hicgu Price For STRAIGHTNESS.—One of 
the difficult problems in practical mechanics is 
to make a “straight-edge.” How difficult it is 
may be judged from an incident which occurred 
in the shops of J. A. Brashear, the astronomical 
instrument-maker. A customer asked Mr. 
Brashear what would be the price of “a perfect 
Straight-edge of glass 36 inches long.” “It 
can’t be made absolutely perfect,’ said Mr. 
Brashear, “but it could probably be made with 
a limit of error amounting to only a fraction of a 
wave-length of light.” “How much would that 
cost?” “About forty thousand dollars!” It 
turned out that the customer wanted the straight- 
edge for a scraper, and that an error of one 
Sixty-fourth of an inch would have been insen- 
sible for his purpose. 

Tue Porrers’ WaR AGAINST LEAD.— 
For more than a hundred years manufacturers 
of pottery have been trying to find @ substitute 
for lead in making glaze. The use of lead for 
this purpose dates back to the ancient Assyrians 

. and Egyptians. The objection to it is that, unless 
“ict precautions are taken, it poisons the work- 
men, causing paralysis, blindness, and even 
death ; but despite the efforts of modern science, 
stimulated by the offer of premiums and medals, 
ho satisfactory leadless glaze has yet been found. 
Recent advances, however, have led to the expres- 
sion of the opinion before the Society of Arts in 
london that success is at last within sight. 
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Cameras at Lower Prices. | 
F SEND 50c. 







D 50 and we Twill Ship 
C. > by express, sub. 
: ect to examination, our $15.00 
ale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 
strap. If you want it, pay ex- 
press agent the balance, $6.% 
and express charges. Came- 
ra is made of polished 
mahogany, nickel - plated 
trimmings, covered with 
’ extra grade of grain leather, 
Achromatic any bulb release, heavy bellows, adjustable 
view- finder, tripod sockets and one double plate-holder 
free. Write to-day for free catalo ogge au: quoting lowest 
rices on cameras and supplies. let, **Picture- 
7TH" *sent free. Ask us how to get a cakone free. | 
YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., © misses: | 


A Telegraph Operator’s. 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, | 

and leads to the highest positions. We 

teach it quickly and start our 

graduatesin ilroad or Com- 

poe service. Crops are | 
, Railroads are very busy, 

ae are in great demand. 

























COMPANION. 
13.25 BUYS A 


Don't buy a bicycle before you write for our 1899 
Catalogue. Second hand wheels from $5.00 wu 
NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. Address 
Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG. CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl., Chicago. 





$5 fo $30“ pay _BICYCLES 


$0 aif aiftareat well-known 


second-hand, must be closed out; 
t 


trust is bound to raise prices. Write 
at once for lists, 
and reliable Bicycle House 


Brown-Lewis Co., Dept. C. W., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, th. 


Sale 3000 Bicycles. Over 
» new and 


opportuntt y for agents; new lan 
By which you can earna bic yele. Fhe 


goin, fast, the old 





Easily Earned 


Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets, ete., ete., ete., earned bya 
few hours’ work ‘introducing 
> our High-grade Toilet Soaps ainong 
our friends. Ne money required. Write 
a catalogue of over one- —— a and 
1 information at once. Addre: 







ful 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn “8t., Chicago, Ill. 





Write for free illus. 


VALENTINES’ School of | 





Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





Don’t Shed Hairpins 


and you will not if you buy “ Holdfast p Hairpins. 
The only hairpins that stay where you put them, and 
will neither fall out, warp, split, break nor rust. Itis | 
the shape of the top that 

makes them hold fast. 





SMAKES {T HOLD FAST | 


=v. 


SS anna 


PAT.JULY 25,1893. 


THIS IS A “ HOLDFAST” HAIRPIN. 


Be sure that the hairpins you buy look like this. 
Dealers may offer you cheap imitations on which they 
make more profit. Do not be deceived, but insist on 
gstting the genuine Holdfast. Size, 2% inches; pol- 

hed or with black to; Also 3, 4 and 44 inches, | 
with heavy prongs for braid or bonnet use. 

If your dealer will not supply you send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large. Mention 
whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in white, 
black, brown and auburn. Handsome Booklet Free. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J 


HIGH GRADE pot 
pped anywhere C. O. D., with 
rivilege to examine. 
test styles for Men 
Women, Boys and Girls, 
well made and durable. 


$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 


No Money 


$1550 D snt 
$50 “Arlington” $22.00 


en : 


No bet 
Others > $10, — $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; all splendid 
value. Buy direc m manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177,. Chicago, Ilis. 

















Playing Clover Mouth-Organs. 
LATEST FAD. 25c. prepaid, 
with instructions how to play. De- 
scriptive Booklet with handsome 
colored pictures sent free on request. 
Ferdinand Strauss, 355 B’way, New York. 

















MORTAR ONCE USED 
CANNOT BIND BRICK AND STONE A SECOND 
TIME. 

In a recent article by Dr. David H. Reeder, 
Professor of Hygiene and Dietetics of the College 
| of Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, he states: “‘A | 
| chemist may steep lime shell in a quantity of pure | 
water so that a portion of the lime will be dis- 
solved in the water. Let this water be taken into 
the stomach of the person to whom we desire to 
supply bone material. Will this lime now under- 
go a change such as will convert it into bone? 
No more than will mortar.” 

This is a good illustration of the reason for the 
failure to obtain results in rebuilding the body by 
administering certain minerals from the drug 
shop. Once the principles have been made into 
| lime, potash, ete., they cannot be rearranged into 
the human economy readily, but these elements 
or minerals are needed in very delicate particles 
for the rebuilding of certain structure in the 
human body. We should obtain them from the 
grains, for in that way Nature presents them with 
the molecules so delicately divided that the human | 
system takes them up. 

This is true of Grape-Nuts, the famous food, | 
made with the special intent of rebuilding the 
brain, solar plexus and nerve centres of the 
human body, by offering the phosphate of potash 
in a natural way, which combines with albumen 
and does the work intended. 

Grape-Nuts are delicious to the taste, made up 
in the form of small granules glistening with 
grape sugar, and form an ideal breakfast dish. 
Sold by all grocers at 15 cents per package. 








CURE 


|NFALLIBLE 


for Heartburn 


_ JOHNSON’ S 
DIGESTIVE | 


orgeye 
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ARK, /N di 
SOAPS 


SEND for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the eas 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buifalo, N. Y. 

















Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in hig 3 4 
Companion, Feb. 1 
and March 30th. 





Do STAMM iE ER 


CURED 


Endorsed by Prof. Horatio C. Wood, . P- LL.D., 
University of Penn., and Bishop ©. ‘Fowler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Send for new litvetrated book to 
the Fhilaceiply » Institute, 1083 Spring Garden 
pireet, Phila Established 1884. 

EDWIN S. TOHNSTON, Founder and Principal 
(Ww AEN himself after stammering forty years). 























An Excellent Combination. 
The pleasant method and beneficial 


effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fig Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the ide 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CaLirorNiA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 





FOR 


THE 


LITTLE ONES 


CANDY —CATHARTIC 
“ 4s \& =a 


THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 
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'MERRITT’S 


| 
| 


| comfort practically perfe rat. 











Made of 
best Indi- 
ana wool, 
perfectly 
cleaned 





Better and cheaper than 
Eiderdown. Any size or 
and weigh less than 
HEALTH any other bed cover- 
LLL Le dealer for them. 
Write us for 
come _— lescriptive book- 
sseeee let of our many 
less. Thousands FOR W - > 
have expressed INTER ss tee 
their delight at obtaining < 
AND SUMMER. 


weight desired. Warmer 

ing made Ask your 

COMFORTS saipics ‘ana’a 

Odorless and du productions, 
Address Dept. B 


We guarantee satisfaction. 


|GEO. MERRITT &.CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Hot Weather Dyspepsia 


Thousands Suffer From It at This 
| 


-| trouble 


| stomach is relieved, 


| digestive 
| taken into the stomach, cause the 


Season of the Year. 


Hot weather dyspepsia may be 
the following symptoms: 
heaviness and pain in the stomach after meals, 
loss of flesh and appetite, no desire for food, bad 
taste in the mouth, especially in the morning, 
wind in stomach and bowels, irritable disposition, 
nervous weakness, weariness, costiveness, head- 
ache, palpitation, heartburn. It is a mistake to 
treat such troubles with ‘tonics,’ “blood puri- 
fiers,” “‘cathartics,”’ “ pills,”’ because the whole 
is in the stomach. It is indigestion or 
dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear when the 
strengthened and cleansed 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They should be 
taken after meals and a few carried in the pocket 
to be used whenever any pain or distress is felt 
in the stomach. They are prepared only for 
stomach troubles. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


recognized by 
Depression of spirits, 


Tablets are indorsed by 
such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. Jennison 
and Dr. Mayer, because they contain the natural 
acids and fruit essences which, when 
prompt diges- 
tion of the food before it has time to ferment and 
sour, which is the cause of the mischief. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are pleasant to take 
and unequalled for invalids, children and every 
person afflicted with imperfect digestion. It is 
safe to say they will cure any form of stomach 


| trouble except cancer of the stomach. 








Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full-sized packages at 50 cents. A book 
on stomach troubles and thousands of testimo- 
nials sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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THE DEALERS MAKE BUG 
AM Mes Ap MEL 


20°CENTURY 


(Bs. BICICLES G9 
== DRIVING “= 


HEADLIGHTS 


CATALOGUE FREE 
20% CENTURY MFG. Co 
17 WARREN ST..NEW YORK 
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For Your 
Skin's Sake 


si 
ES have Wool Soap in 
Se ) your soap-tray. It’s the skin’s 
chaperon—it takes care of 
4 your skin, because it is posi- 
tively pure, just clean, white, 
: unadulterated soap—safe 
oa soap for the whole family, 
; for baby and all the folks. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single veer ane of the paper. All 
additional pages over ele t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when_sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid., 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pooper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HYDROPHOBIA. 
T has been asserted by many friends of 
_ animals, who rightly object to the annual 
torture and slaughter of dogs, and 








x even by some physicians, that there 
wt is no such disease as hydrophobia, or 
: Feds rabies, as itis more correctly called. 


Those who have studied the subject 
carefully, however, 
are certain that 
there is a disease of 
dogs, which is com- 
municable by one 
suffering from it to 
other animals and 
“ee, to man. But this 
disease is very rare, 
and probably not one person in a thousand bitten 
by dogs is in any danger of it, and not one dog 
killed among five hundred supposed mad dogs is 
really mad. 

The word hydrophobia is a misnomer, for a mad 
dog has no fear of water, and will run through a 
shallow pool without the slightest hesitation; the 
fear is that of drinking water or of swallowing 
anything, either fluid or solid, as the attempt is 
almost certain to throw the sufferer, man or beast, 
into spasms. 

Another popular error concerning rabies is that 
it is a disease peculiar to “dog-days.” Vital 
statistics almost everywhere show that as many 
cases of the disease in the human being occur 
during winter and spring as in summer and 
autumn. 

The only way of transmitting hydrophobia is by 
inoculation; that is, by the introduction of the 
virus into the body through a wound of the skin 
or the mucous membrane. The most usual way 
for this rare event to oceur is, of course, through 
the bite of a rabid dog, cat or other animal. In 
Russia and some other parts of Europe peasants 
sometimes contract rabies from bites of mad 
wolves, and this is said to be the most rapidly 
fatal form of the disease. 

But not every bite, even of a genuinely mad dog, 
is followed by hydrophobia. If the animal’s teeth, 
for instance, have pessed through a man’s trouser 
leg or boot, the saliva, which contains the virus, 
may be wiped from the teeth. In the same way 
a mad dog that bites a flock of sheep usually 
infects but one or two, the wool for the most part 
removing the poisonous saliva before the jaws 
close on the flesh. 

Rabies was formerly always fatal, but thanks 
to the discoveries of Pasteur, this result may now 
be prevented through a course of “anti-rabic” 
inoculations, provided this is begun within a few 
days after the bite is received. 
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A PECULIAR GUN. 


A gun that is not a gun, but that has done some 
really fine work, if the testimony of its owner be 
credited, is one that belongs to an ardent ornithol- 
ogist. He walked into a New Orleans hotel not 
long ago, and created something of a sensation 
by the package he carried. It had the general 
appearance of a gun-case, except that it was 
extremely short and thick. 

While the stranger was registering and chatting 
with the clerk, two or three guests, sitting by, got 
into an animated discussion as to the contents of 
the queer-looking parcel. At last one of them 
introduced himself to the newcomer for the pur- 
pose of settling the contention. He ventured to 
ask what the case contained. The stranger 
smiled, 

“The case contains a gun,” he said, and he 
proceeded to confirm his words by exhibiting the 
peculiar weapon. 

The stock was like that of an ordinary shotgun, 
but the barrel was fully four inches in diameter, 
and covered with leather. At the breech there 
was a square box furnished with several small 
levers. 

“T am an amateur ornithologist,” he said, “and 
this is a gun-camera, used in studying wing move- 
ments. I level it on a flying bird, just as I might 
a real firearm, and pull the trigger. Instead of 
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| exploding a shell, it springs a shutter, and I have 


my subject transfixed on the film. I can take 
twelve shots, and the instrument reloads very 


| much like any camera. 


“The form is simply for convenience in focusing, 
and it has enabled me to get really remarkable 
pictures. For instance, I have photographed 
such fast flyers as snipe in every conceivable 
position, from head on, to pointblank retreat, a 
thing that could not be done with an ordinary 
camera.” 

This strange gun was of French make, but it 
had done some remarkable execution in American 
territory. 


ONE OF OUR HEROES. 


The brightest page in the history of any war is, 
perhaps, that which records the thoughtfulness 
of the officers and the faithfulness of their men— 
qualities which, when conjoined, make a regiment 
an almost irresistible force. In “The Story of 
the Rough Riders,’’ Edward Marshall tells how, 
when Captain McClintock was wounded, one of 
his troopers came and lay down beside him. 


“You'd better get out of this,” said McClintock. 
“Tt’s too hot.” 

“Don’t worry, captain,” the man replied. “I’m 
between yon and the firing-line.” 

McClintock, touched as he was by this exhibi- 
tion of the man’s devotion, still wanted him to 
getaway. He urged him to leave him. The man 
refused. Finall eClintock said: 

“I’m your captain, and I order you to go. You 
are doing no good to any one but me. This is no 
place for a well man. I order you.” 

Then the man had to tell. 

Pa aint no well man,” he slowly admitted. “I’m 
shot.” 

“Where?” asked McClintock. 

“Oh, it’s only a scratch!” 

They lay there in silence for a long time. The 
firing began to come from the left. The soldier 
worked his painful way around until he was again 
between McClintock and the line of fire. MeClin- 
tock was too weak from loss of blood even to 
speak. Then a hospital man came and lifted 

eClintock to carry him back. 

“Take him, too,’’ McClintock managed to artic- 

e 


ulate. 
“No use,” said the hospital man. ‘He’s dead.” 


PRETTY REGULAR. 


The reliability of the law of averages is strik- 
ingly shown in the carrying of the mails between 
London and New York. This service has been 
in the hands of an American line of steamers. 
The returns to Parliament for the year 1894 indi- 
cate a remarkable degree of regularity. 


The distance from St. Martin’s-le-Grand,—the 
site of the London post-office,—by way of St. 
Paul’s Churehyard and Blackfriars Bridge, to 
Waterloo Station, and thence by rail to the ship’s 
side at prep is eighty and one-half miles; 
from the dock at Southampton to the pier at New 
York, the distance is three thousand and sixty- 
nine nautical miles, and it is assumed that the 
New York post-office is half a land mile farther— 
total distance, three thousand six hundred and 
thirteen and one-half statute miles. 

The mails carried by the Ce 1 ov Paris and by 
the City of New York, respectively, covered this 

eat distance, on an average, outward from 

mdon, in seven days, six hours and fifty-five 
minutes, while the inward journey to London was 
made, on an average, in seven days, six hours 
and fifty-six minutes. This regularity was secured 
against all detentions in the crowded streets of 
the two cities, the difference in sailing routes 
across the ocean, and the chances of fogs, storms 
and icebergs on the Atlantic. 


VERSIFIED EXCUSES. 


“Bill Blue of Number Two,” the engineer who 
made a rhymed report of an accident,—as told in 
a recent Companion,—reminds a corresp 
of a freight conductor who dropped into poetry 
when his own train was in trouble. 


“Number Eight” is the fastest east-bound train 
on one of the great trunk lines. Nothing is more 
annoying to the authorities of the road than to 
have this train delayed, even for five minutes, by 
inferior trains. But it ha: pened that it was once 
detained for fifteen minutes at Friendship, New 
York,—a little town on the Allegheny division,— 
by a west-bound freight. 

The delay was of course reported ny the con- 
ductor of Number Eight to the superintendent at 
Hornellsville, and the superintendent immediately 
telegraphed the guilty freight conductor, askin 
why the “flyer” had been detained. The freigh 
conductor, a wag with a turn for rhyme, sent 
back the following reply: 

The wind was high; the steam was low; 
The train was heavy and hard to tow; 
The coal was poor, ‘twas mostly slate— 
Hence the detention of “Number Eight.” 

But the conductor’s “poem” did not save him 
from doing penance—ten days off duty, without 
pay. 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sometimes advertisements are funny enough to 
deserve gratuitous circulation. The following 
are from England, but they will be appreciated 
by readers in this country: 


Two menageries recently arrived in a border 
town, one of which was under the management of 
Signor , and the other under that of his 
wife, travelling respectively on their own account. 
Here a decided to unite their forces, and the 
fact_was intimated on the bill thus: 

nee to the arrival of my wife, my collection 
of —_ ous wild animals is considerably aug- 

ni 


This was the work of a foreigner. It is thought 
to have been fairly outdone by a native who hun 
out the following from a travelling exhibition o 


waxwork: 

“The public is invited to see Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, in waxwork, as large 
as life, and other curiosities.” 





NO BIRTHPLACE. 


A remark made by a six-year-old boy on a 
certain occasion was the natural result of confu- 
sion in his small mind, but it caused amusement 
to the bystanders. 

The house in which he had first seen the light 
of day had been torn down to make room for a 
wider street, and the little boy, holding fast to his 
father’s hand, viewed the ruins -with grief and 
amazement. 

nd, f papa!” he cried, sorrowfully. “Why, 
papa, I wasn’t born anywhere now, was I?” 








COMPANION. 


1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only l0c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St.Louis, Mo. 


BOYS ! IRLS ! You need the best map of 

United States and Alaska. 
Five colors, all cities, towns, lakes, mountains, rivers, 
railroads. Do you want a set of fine drawing instru- 
ments? Am almost giving them away. Send 4 cents 
in stamps. I will mail you map and catalogue with 
en ving* ofinstruments. Show this to your teacher. 
GORDON HAGUE, Dun Building, Buffalo, New York. 
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} Ralston } 
) ; 
5 Health 
Shoes } 
? For Men. | 
= mart The principal fea-§ 
Q ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is ¢ 
Qnot neglected. Ask your dealer for q 


them, or send to factory for a pair. ( 
Price, $4.00. 


) RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campelio, Mass. 
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Reduced i rices 

We wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings during the next few 
weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We 
have therefore made de- 
cided reductions on al- 
most every suit and skirt. 
You now have an oppor- 
tunity of securing a fash- 
ionable garment at a 
reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 

No. 648. Charming 
visiting and church cos- 
tume, consisting of Eton 
jacket and new skirt. 
This gown is lined 
throughout, and is rich! 
trimmed, with satin fol 
or braid. You may select 
any one of fifty all-wool 
fabrics for this suit. Re- 
tailers ask $18 for a cos- 
tume of this kind. Our 
price has been $13, 


‘ Reduced Price for 
No. 648. this Sale, $8.67. 


Special Values in Piqué Suits, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. 
Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
rite to-day for Catalogue, ie and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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In the Year 





Pritt 





Articles of personal or domestic use were, perhaps, 
a trifle crude or homely in design, but they had 
one desirable feature, they were exactly what 
they represented (it was before the era of imita- 
tions) and were made for wear. 

In the year “‘1847"’ Rogers silver-plated Spoons, 
etc. (since become famous), were first made. The 
wearing qualities at that time exhibited by this 
brand are still a leading feature of the original 
and genuine 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc. 

If you would have the good old wearing quality 
combined with the beautiful design and fine finish 
of modern times, it is only necessary to see that 
each piece bears the above trade-mark. Remember 
**1847°’—the year this brand was first made— 
that is your safeguard, as there are other“ Rogers.” 

Send for Catalogue K. 

It shows the progress in Spoon-making from 
1847 to the present time. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 

New York, CuicaGo, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Sold ling dealers everywher 

























Elgin 
by _ their 


service, are 


the works. Fully guaranteed 





A “Boo! 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 









endurance and accurate time-telling under al 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 


ss The World’s Standard. 


They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word *‘Elgin’’ engraved on 


“Book about Watches” is sent free to all who 
; te 





Watches, 


superior construction, insurin 


recognized universally as 











write for it. 
° Elgin, TL J 
SEER 
















@ TRADE MARK 


REVERSIBLE 


fashionable linen goods. 


No Laundry Work ! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The turn-down collars are reversible and give 
double service. Sold by dealers: 10 Collars 
or 5 Pairs of Cuffs, 25 cents. 


If sent by mail, 30 cts. post-paid. ” 
ay collar and pair of cuffs i 
sent for 6c. in stamps. Give “AS 
size and style desired. 

—_ = 

Reversible Collar Co., 

(Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 


SS 














inen 


Collars ana Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with paper collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 
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Mag nitude’s 
Cleanliness 


Quality, purity, cleanliness, safety, success and magnitude 
are inseparable 











Swift and Company's figures of facts 


Annual sales exceeding $150,000,000.00 

6 packing houses, 65 acres of buildings 
151 acres of floors, 300 distributing depots 
Annual shipments, 107,684 car-loads 


Handled last year— 


1,437,844 Cattle, 2,658,951 sheep 
3,928,659 hogs 


4,000 refrigerator cars, 1,127 other cars 
18,433 employees 
Weekly pay roll, $200,450.00 


Produced last year— 


196,244,585 pounds of Lard 
6,472,857 pounds of Wool 
3,888,983 pounds of Neatsfoot Oil 
5,487,540 pounds of Glue 
8,116,338 pounds of Butterine 
26,009,453 pounds of Tallow and Grease 
61,635,047 pounds of Oil 
90,079,748 pounds of Hides 
86,226,586 pounds of Fertilizer 
Cold storage capacity for 
15,116 Cattle, 18,600 sheep, 47,460 hogs 


Everything under United States Government inspection 





Swift’s Fine Food Specialties 


Made in hygienic cleanliness, in sani- 
tary workrooms, under U. S. Government 
inspection. No secret processes. 

SWIFT’S PREMIUM HAMS—every one 
selected with nicest care. 

SWIFT’S PREMIUM BREAKFAST 
BACON —the highest possible grade, of 
appetizing quality. 





rendered—absolute purity. 

SWIFT’S BEEF EXTRACT—the con- 
centrated essence of pure strengthfulness. 

SWIFT’S JERSEY BUTTERINE—deli- 
cate, refined, clean and healthful. 

SWIFT’S COTOSUET—a perfect vege- 
table shortening. 

SWIFT’S FRESH BEEF, MUTTON and 
PORK— 

The standard products of the world. 








“Swift Illustrated” Free 


All about this ~ food-making house, beautifully illustrated with 15 water-color sketches — a 
book o' i 


art and necessity. 


Free to you if you send your name on a postal to 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City 


Omaha 


St. Louis St. Joseph 


St. Paul 
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of motion, freedom of respiration — the freedom of absolute comfort, is 
enjoyed by wearing Ferris’ Bicycle Corset Waist. Every wheelwoman 


should know frém actual experience the grace of form, the peace of mind 
and health of body given by wearing the 


BICYCLE 


FERRIS CORSET WAIST 


It is matchless for gymnasium, golf, tennis and all feminine sports. 


Style No. 261, as here peeteres is made of best ventilating cloth. Ferris’ Waists 
are made in various styles—high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all 
figures. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. Children’s Waists, 25 cents 
to 50 cents. Write for our illustrated book, mailed free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
















“THE Perfect Dentifrice 

which stops decay of 
the teeth and restores the 
natural whiteness, keeps 
the mouth and gums in 
a healthy condition is 


RRuBifoam, 


TS delicious flavor adds 
fragrance to the breath. 











It is so inexpensive every- 
body can afford to use 
it, and as it is the best, 
nobody can afford ot to 


—. =. = eS eS S 


25 Cts. 


At all Druggists. 








Free Sample vial of Rubiform mailed 
* Free on receipt of postage 2c. 


Address E. W. Hovtr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





































































HE Bevel-Gear Chaintless Cres- i 
cent has passed the interest- aii 
ing experiment stage. It is 
: not only the coming wheel, it is the Tt 

i wheel of to-day. In simplicity or at 

|) | construction and perfection of run- 

i ' uf ning gear it is the best wheel built. 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, $. 35 
. Juvenile Models, (24-ia. wheels) $2 5 
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We should like to send you our Catalogue No. 9, 
containing “Care of the. Wheel,’ Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago and New York. 
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IT’S AN EASY WEEK THAT BEGINS WITH THE USE OF 


Wyandotte Washing Soda, 


(24=0z. package, 5 cts.) 
for it does the work. as careful women wish it done, cleanses 
perfectly, does it quickly, without injury, saves a woman’s time 
and strength; no fuss or scrub, no wear or tear, a short wash- 
day, and clean, whole clothes, ready for 


Bell Starch, 


(8=-0z. package, 5 cts.) 
which is equally simple in handling, and delightful in finishing its 
part of the work. Made in a new way, without boiling, instantly 
prepared ; does not stick to the iron, and gives a smooth and 
refined finish. The largest package for the money. 


oe Wyandotte Baking Soda 


ASA (12-0z. package, 5 cts.) 

FEATHER makes the cooking side of life easy. It is pure and safe; always 
reliable ; takes less of it to do the work, and there is more in a 
package. It saves both ways, and then the delicious food, so 
light and dainty, makes cooking a pleasure. 

Ask your grocer for these goods, and if he does not 


have them send his mame and address and your own 
on a postal, and we will see that he supplies you. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Dept. H, Wyandotte, Mich. 








